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EDITORIALS 


VoL. 2 
Attacking the T o prevent Wal- 
Fourteenth Amendment ter L. Cohen, 


Negro Comptroller 
of Customs for the Port of New Orleans, from 
exercising the duties of his office, an unusual suit 
has been brought in the Federal Court of that city 
by H. Edwin Bolte, which charges that Cohen is 
not a citizen because he is a Negro, and that 
Negroes are not citizens because the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States was never properly ratified. The suit, with 
all its theatric quality and ruthlessness, is not inter- 
esting because of any large probability of its suc- 
cess, for the Fourteenth Amendment has been 
accepted in the Courts without question or qual- 
ification since its adoption in 1868, but because it 
is the pathetically futile trump card which sup- 
ports the arrogance and mischief of that dis- 
gruntled brotherhood who in the year of Our 
Lord 1924 still insist that Lincoln made a mis- 
take in freeing the slaves, and that the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments violated 
the will of God. 


The Fourteenth Amendment was adopted by 
Congress on June 16, 1866. Two years later 
Congress adopted it and formally transmitted to 
the Secretary of State a resolution to the effect 
that the required three-fourths and more of the 
States of the Union had ratified the Amendment 
duly proposed by two-thirds of each house of the 
Thirty-Ninth Congress. The Secretary of State 
then, specifically, on July 28, 1868, issued a procla- 
mation declaring the Amendment ratified by thirty 
of the thirty-six States. Those States rejecting the 
Amendment entirely and finally were Kentucky, 
Delaware, and Maryland. Three States: Georgia, 
Texas, and Virginia, first rejected, then ratified 
the Amendment. On the other hand, Connecti- 
cut and Ohio, after ratifying it, reconsidered their 
action; but it was held that ratification once re- 
ported must stand. 

The questions now raised against the validity 
of the Amendment allege that the Legislatures of 
the States of the South which had voted for adop- 
tion were not qualified to express the popular will, 
that in some instances not all of the prescribed 
forms of ratification were observed and that Legis- 
latures had exceeded their rights in reconsidering 
prior rejections. 

At some point during the long history of the 


Fourteenth Amendment since its adoption, all of 
these charges have been advanced in the Supreme 
Court and have been rejected. Similar charges 
have been advanced against the Thirteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments. The futility of these as- 
saults upon the Constitution to vent resentment 
against its protection of Negro citizens is apparent 
in the fact that the Fourteenth Amendment while 
giving suffrage to the Negro has a much wider 
and deeper significance. It is a guarantee of the 
security of all citizens against exploitations and 
discriminations unimagined at the time of its en- 
actment, and has so been employed. A compilation 
made a short time ago by Charles Wallace Col- 
lins, member of the Alabama Bar, of the cases 
involving the Fourteenth Amendment on which 
the United States Supreme Court has delivered 
opinions since 1868 revealed that of 604 only 
twenty-eight, or less than 5 per cent, dealt with 
questions involving the Negro race. These twenty- 
eight cases were, for the most part, of purely local 
significance, and twenty-six of them were decided 
adversely to the party aggrieved. 

The New York World has taken occasion to 
project several discomforting speculations concern- 
ing this challenge of the Amendment: 

“If it could now be invalidated, a good 
deal besides Negro citizenship would go by 
the board. For one thing, the solid South 
would be entitled in Congressional apportion- 
ment to one Representative for a certain quota 
of ‘free persons’ plus three-fifths of ‘all other 
persons’, meaning Negro slaves. There would 
be no such slaves, but there would be a 
muddle. 

“A whole category of law cases based upon 
the rule that ‘privileges or immunities’ of citi- 
zens shall not be abridged by the States, ‘nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty or property without due process of 
law’, would have to be thrown out of court. 
The validity of pensions and bounties might 
be questioned; and it would be arguable that 
Congress might saddJe the Confederate debt 
upon the National Treasury, along with pay- 
ment for the emancipated slaves, with 
interest.” 

Mr. Cohen is not disturbed by these infuriated 
gestures nor are Negroes generally, for to invali- 
date these Amendments would mean a debacle in 
our government. 
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HE recent change in com- 

plexion of our immigra- 
tion law effected when British 
subjects from the West Indies were placed on the 
quota of Great Britain seems destined to react seri- 
ously upon the natives of these Islands, and comes 
to them at a singularly unpropitious time. Central 
America at the very moment is engaged in an anti- 
West Indian demonstration. The sugar business 
by which the life of the Island is in large part 
sustained is at a low point. Following just such 
general depression, the largest emigration to the 
United States has occurred. What this restriction 
means can be understood from a practical illustra- 
tion cited by the West India Committee working 
in London in the interest of these Colonies of 
the Empire. In filling the British quota, it is un- 
derstood that preference will be given to persons 
skilled in agriculture and relatives of American 
citizens. West Indian emigration has not in the 
past included many of this agricultural group. 
The American Consulate-General in London, which 
is the controlling office on these matters, has allotted 
as an annual quota for Trinidad sixty persons, of 
whom thirty must be in the preferential class. 
But last year something like three thousand per- 
sons left Trinidad for the United States. With 
what is complained of as the indifference of the 
English in the mother-country, “commensurate 
only with their ignorance of West Indian affairs 
in general,” a lack of capital for exploiting the 
resources of Guiana, Jamaica and Trinidad, import 
taxes both in the West Indies and in Canada, their 
best market, these Negroes are. crowded into a 
most uncomfortable predicament. Our country 
has received an exceptionally energetic class of 
immigrants from these Islands. Coming as they 
do from a different social setting, they have lacked 
the acute consciousness of American Negroes on 
the great American race problem, and their naiv- 
ete and aggressiveness about situations unexploited 
by American Negroes have contributed an unde- 
niably stimulating influence. Their restriction 
in such gross proportions, while working hardship 
upon them at home, will be felt as well by Ameri- 
can Negroes. 


Our Antillean 
Neighbors 





Dr. Crane HERE is evidence in the 
Makes a Test alleged tests of volition in 

Negroes recently made by Dr. 
Albert Loyal Crane and published with official 
sanction, that standards at Columbia University 
for post graduate degrees and for the Archives of 
Psychology are being carelessly guarded. 

Dr. Crane decided to study the Negro and, ac- 
cordingly, began his researches with the following 
question: ‘What is the psychological explanation 
of the impulsiveness, improvidence, and immorality 
which the Negro everywhere manifests?” (The 
italics are ours). To sustain his thesis he needed 
Negro subjects for his tests. How they were se- 
lected he tells in a highly humorous account ad- 


dressed to fellow scientists. Says Dr. Crane: 
“Only the fellow scientist who has attempted to 
induce a hundred southern darkies to offer them- 
selves as subjects to an experiment of this sort can 
have any conception of the difficulties involved in 
actually getting the subjects into the laboratory. 
Threats, cajolery, flattery, bribery, and every other 
conceivable ruse within the bounds of reason and 
the law were resorted to in order to bring the 
number of subjects up to the desired hundred.” 
The investigator finally resorted to a flat fee of 
fifty cents and transportation. “To that old 
Ford,” he goes on, “and an outlay of a few dol- 
lars in fees” the writer attributes his success in 
getting ultimately one hundred Negro subjects. 

The fact that Dr. Crane is from Gainesville, 
Georgia, a somewhat backward community, is no 
excuse for any institution’s accepting and pub- 
lishing a thesis which in its premise and methods’ts 
both unscientific and insulting. Whatever his Te- 
sults were, they can mean little to science. But he 
got his degree. ie 

His best test of “volition” might have been his 
experience in recruiting Negro subjects. It seems 
from his witty account that most of the Negroes 
approached by him completely resisted his advances, 
showing a rather well developed will power -and 
resistance to suggestion, threats, and coercive in- 
nuendo. As they stand, all that his tests could 
possibly have revealed, assuming that the tests were 
sound, was the “volition” of one hundred Negroes 
who at the moment needed fifty cents. But his 
findings were compared with white persons se- 
lected from acquaintances, students, attaches of the 
office building in which his tests were made, and 
professional men. 

Dr. Crane is an exaggerated example of the po- 
litically minded, race obsessed scientist; but he 
represents a long list of others more guarded about 
explaining their methods. There has as yet veen 
no representative study of Negroes which succeeded 
in freeing itself from more or less completely viti- 
ating circumstances. This assertion can be easily 
sustained. A careful study conducted by both 
white and Negro students working together and 
safeguarded against the subtle influence of senti- 
ment and bias should be made to get a sound basis 
for judgments and, not least among the good 
purposes, to expose the folly of half-baked conclu- 
sions arrived at by men whose minds are and ever 
will be slaves of their wishes. 





The Police STUPIDITY of which the 
and Riots police in some of our cities 

refuse to purge themselves is the 
supine notion that the way to prevent a riot is by 
moving the police force into the Negro residence 
areas. A few days ago, after a mob of Jewish 
loafers from a sacramental wineshop in Chicago’s 
“Ghetto” murdered an unoffending Negro, these 
guardians of the law, fearing trouble, moved en 
masse to the Second Ward, where the Negroes 
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live. Queer reasoning this is, and demonstrably 
dangerous policy. The same tactics were employed 
during the Chicago Riot of 1919, in which thirty- 
eight persons were killed and seven hundred thirty- 
seven injured. It is incredible that the lesson could 
have been forgotten so soon. The then Chief of 
Police, John J. Garrity, testified that at the be- 
ginning of the outbreak he “placed practically every 
policeman in the city of Chicago down in the 
‘Black Belt’. And what happened? Over two- 
thirds of all the reported injuries occurred outside 
of the so-called “Black Belt.” In the Stock Yards 
district alone where forty-one per cent of the in- 
juries and several deaths occurred no police were 
around, and in the entire downtown business sec- 
tion where two Negroes were killed and many 
severely wounded only four officers were on duty. 
A force of 2800 was kept employed in the “Black 
Belt” closing pool rooms, searching and seizing 
Negroes suspected of having weapons, “marking 
off dead lines” and “preserving the peace”, what- 
ever that meant. For three Negroes were killed 
by the officers themselves. 

Now again, in 1924, what is to prevent the 
same “Ghetto” mob from killing other Negroes 
who chance their way, and by what preposterous 
illogic do they expect the Negroes, out of retalia- 
tion, to rise up and riot in their neighborhood 
among themselves? These police could not tell 
five years ago and they cannot tell now. 


OLD figures have a way of dis- 

mantling some of our most 
sacred assumptions, especially when they come with 
the finality of Government authority. One of 
these assumptions, familiar and old, concerns the 
very special liability of Negroes to the status of 
dependency. But if we are to believe the census 
figures on paupers in almshouses, just released, these 
Negroes contribute relatively less actual dependency 
than any group of the population save the Indians, 
who are wards of the Nation and have no need 
to contribute any. An enumeration of persons 
admitted to almshouses during 1923 showed 7.1 
per cent of the inmates Negroes, although their 
per cent in population is 9.9. There are actu- 
ally 7.2 per cent more native whites and 121.1 
per cent more foreign born whites per hundred 
thousand who have sought a haven in “poorhouses” 
than Negroes. More significant still, the Negro 
group alone showed a decrease in this dependency 
over the year before. If the bleak northern 
weathers, the industrial depression, the glutted la- 
bor markets, and outrageous rents of the cities 
have harassed the migrants from the South; if 
their much discussed improvidence and irregular 
habits of work still hold a grain of truth, it is 
yet to be found where their resigned and prideless 
derelicts go. 


Paupers 


— eBags 
Opportunity’s $500 Literary Prize Contest 


(Closes December 31, 1924) 
HIS CONTEST, as first announced in the August issue, includes first, second, and third 


prizes for the following types of writing: 


Short Story—First Prize................00 $100.00 
SEE TINIE scsscccdniancocsbchcestescrencseians 35.00 
RE SEI ciccusecniieneneanitciocnionvaionuins 15.00 

POG P—BIEEE PPEIBC o.eccsncceccsesseresccesessesecass $40.00 
EE TID sicensnrincsessininserccmeneseninnnn 15.00 
eee 5.00 

NE ND -sacscnecccnsonsscvenmsesvoconientil $60.00 
SED scinstnicinnesennininncininapesientine 35-00 


CO 15.00 
Essay—First Prize ..........ccsscessssseeseseeeeeees $50.00 

Eg, DRED U TEE 30.00 

I IIE. ‘scnsssiusinitnnsnsvtnienseninnsioian 10.00 
Personal Experience Sketch 

TIED scinischinconnasiinceninnentiissonieieessiall $30.00 

. fs ee 20.00 

Se FUND cin oshiehleaiiiniieeoiei 5.00 


For the next ten best stories, poems, plays, and essays there will be free criticism by competent authorities 


in each field of letters. 
The winning stories will be published. 


- Prize winners will be formally announced at a special meeting in New York. 

The stories, plays, and essays must deal directly or indirectly with some phase of Negro life; the poetry 
is unrestricted; the personal experience sketches must be true stories. No limit is placed upon the number of 
manuscripts which any person may submit, or upon the kinds of writing contributed. 

Any .story, poem, play, essay, or personal experience sketch that has already been published is ineligible 


for this contest. 


The short stories are limited to 5000 words, the essays to 3000 words, and the personal experience sketches 


to 2000 words. 


The contest reserves the right to reject all manuscripts in any division if the contributions are deemed 
below a reasonable standard of quality or insufficient in number. 

It would facilitate the handling of manuscripts if they are sent in before the very end of the contest. 

The judges are: John Farrar, Carl Van Doren, Clement Wood, John Macy, Montgomery Gregory, Robert 


Hobart Davis, Dorothy Scarborough, Zona Gale, Edna Worthley Underwood, Blanche Colton Williams, Robert 
Benchley, Henry Goddard Leach, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Witter Bynner, Van Wyck Brooks, Fannie Hurst, 


Alexander Woollcott, James Weldon Johnson, Eugene O'Neill, Alain Locke. 
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- The Population Problem and the “Negro 


By Artuur E. Kinc 


T WAS Keynes who, in a very lucid analysis 

of Western European Society, pointed out 
how artificial and unstable were the economic con- 
ditions which allowed Western Europe to sup- 
port such an immense population, and _ insisted 
that the apparently buried doctrine of Malthus 
would some day arise to haunt the minds of men.’ 
Since then a good many books have appeared (ex- 
cept Thompson’s, which was published in 1915) 
on the subject from the pens of journalists,’ psy- 
chologists,’ economists,’ biologists," and sociologists," 
and an equally large number of magazine articles." 
It is not our purpose to review these books en bloc, 
as they have been reviewed separately in various 
places, and the books of Mr. Stoddard have been 
reviewed extensively in the Negro press. The pur- 
pose here is to give a review-article on the Prob- 
lem of Population, especially the references made 
to the Negro in the discussion. 

We find Keynes later on referring to this prob- 
lem in rather serious words: “Indeed, the prob- 
lem of population is going to be not merely an 
economists’ problem, but in the near future the 
greatest of all political questions. It will be a 
question which will arouse some of the deepest in- 
stincts and emotions of men and feeling may run 
as passionately as in the earlier struggles between 
religions. The issue is not yet joined. But when 
the instability of modern society forces the issue 
a great transition in human history will have be- 
gun, with the endeavor by civilized man to assume 
conscious control in his own hands away from the 
blind instinct of mere predominant survival.’” 

So the world, after an era of unprecedented 
increase in numbers and prosperity, finds that 
Malthus was right a century and a quarter ago 
when he stated that “Population tends to increase 
by geometric progression, means of subsistence by 
arithmetic progression.” But men, having made 
tremendous advances in science since this formula 
was enunciated, and having explored the world, 
they are loath (that is, the white men) to submit 
to the law of diminishing returns or a reduction in 
their standard cf living without a tremendous 
struggle. They are, therefore, withholding by force 
the occupancy of lands by the non-white world and 
plan to increase their numbers to the point where 
they will have a numerical superiority. But the 
general problem is sufficiently serious without the 
added complication of who shall inherit the earth. 

According to East, it has taken the human race 
half a million years to reach a population of 850 
millions and a hundred years to reach 1700 mil- 
lions. This phenomenal increase has been mainly 
by the white race, although India, Japan and Java 
made substantial additions to their populations in 
the same period; while, on the other hand, parts 
of Africa have been depopulated to provide for 


European needs. The estimate of the world’s pop- 
ulation made by East in 1916 was as follows: 
whites, 710 millions; yellows, 510; browns, 420: 
and blacks, 110 millions.” He claims that “This 
study has led to the conclusion that a reasonable 
maximum for the world’s future population is one 
person for each 2.5 acres on 40 per cent of the 
land area of the globe. This gives a figure of 
5200 millions, a population which at the present 
rate of increase would be reached in just over a 
century.” “Either there must be a peaceful so- 
lution of the population question by the adoption 
of wise measures, or a continuation of the policies 
of Alexander, Napoleon, and Bernhardi.’” For 
the white race he proposes to promote birth con- 
trol at the lower end of the social scale.” 

There are several other proposals from other 
writers regarding this problem. Some have out- 
lined a program to ensure their racial survival, 
others are cock-sure that the whites will continue 
to dominate the world, while others realize that 
the matter is not so simple after all. Professor 
Josey has formulated a program of his own. The 
white group of nations must make a more equitable 
distribution of wealth within their group, near- 
socialism, one may say, and practice more in- 
tensive exploitation of the non-white groups. “We 
have the power,” he screams. “We must trans- 
fer the burdens of our civilization from the backs 
of labor groups within our culture to the backs of 
labor groups without”, and in this “we are con- 
cerned with the possibility of increasing the pro- 
ductivity of the non-European group sufficiently 
to meet our needs and yet maintain our preponder- 
ant power.” 

For the purposes of this newer, more intensi- 
fied imperialism, regulations governing the export 
of capital must be enacted, engineers must be sent 
abroad so that non-whites will be kept ignorant 
of production methods, and severe penalties in- 
stituted for the infringement of patent and copy- 
right laws. Discoveries and inventions shall be 
the exclusive possession of the whites, and they 
will thus control the industrial life of the world: 
And to prevent an undue expansion of the colored 
population, measures must be taken to prevent 
child labor; children must be made a luxury or 
expense rather than a source of income, and birth 
control propaganda must be employed on a large 
scale. If his advice is taken, Prof. Josey hopes 
that in the course of a few centuries the whites 
will dominate the world numerically as well as 
culturally. No false idealism should prevent 
them from exploiting to the fullest the non-white 
races.” 

Prof. East believes that “At the end of the 
century the white race will probably number be- 
tween a billion and a quarter and a billion and a 
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half. It will fill the temperate regions and the 
better parts of the sub-tropics, and the combined 
colored races of the world will not equal them in 
numbers. And there will be no international 
migration.” 

Griffith Taylor of the University of Sydney, 
Australia, estimates that the white population when 


it reaches the density of Western Europe (100 to . 


the square mile) will cluster around the five world 
centers of Chicago, London, Sydney, Beunos 
Aires, and Durban as follows: 





North American Regions .................0... 7o2 millions 52.0% 
European Regions 386 millions 29.0% 
South American Regions. ......................11§ millions 8.5% 
South African Regios ..........se.-s0-: 82 millions 6.0% 


Australian Regions 62 millions 4.5% 
5 | gn A ee a 1,347 millions 100% 


Distributed according to political control, we 
have 377,000,000 (28%) in the British Empire; 
533,000,000 (38%) an the United States; and 
457,000,000 (34%) im-other countries. Taylor 
concludes: “I have -shown what I. deduce to be 
the distribution of the white peoples .aurimg the 
next two centuries. According to it, we may 
expect an increase of 600 millions gradually to 
‘occupy North America, 100 millions in South 
America, and over 50 millions in southeastern Aus- 
tralia and also in South Africa. The future of 
the Indian and colored races I have not attempted 
to discuss in this paper. Already they amount to 
over 1000 millions, and one can hardly estimate 
their increase in numbers in two centuries; for 
with the spread of sanitation and of law and 
order the natural increase of population through- 
eut Africa and Asia is not likely to diminish. Yet 
a general decline in the birth rate would seem to 
be the only answer to the statistical argument 
which I have quoted. It is difficult to imagine a 
crop (at present unknown) more valuable than 
wheat, and covering every acre of land surface. 
A vast world struggle between higher civilizations 
with a low birth rate and lower civilizations with 
a high birth rate seems to be foreshadowed. This 
would seem to be inevitable within the next two 
centuries if. the white race is to maintain its 
dominant position.” (Italics ours.) 

A more cautious point of view is that of 
Prof. Von Engeln. “There is, however, little 
doubt but that, despite the various difficulties, pre- 
ventive checks on the birth rate will come to be 
generally applied in the near future in all the tem- 
perate lands and among all European peoples. 
The real danger zone is in the tropical and sub- 
tropical lands inhabited and occupied by the yel- 
low and black races. These areas are the po- 
tentially great food reservoirs of the future and 
the naturally complementary trade areas for the 
temperate lands. In exchange for -their raw 
products we can furnish their peoples with our 
own industrial products. But it seems to be 
quite well demonstrated that the white race can- 
not work, flourish, and procreate in such latitudes. 
Hence development of the tropics must depend on 
the labor of tropical native peoples.” 





But these peoples, Blacks, Chinese, East In- 
dians, when protected by Europeah supervision 
from the positive checks of war, pestilence and 
famine, tend immediately to fill up their countries 
to the absolute level of subsistence. In India, 
owing to irrigation extension and public sanita- 
tion introduced by the British, the population in- 
creased from an already crowded 287,000,000 in 
1891 to 315,000,000 in I9I11 (319,000,000 in 
1921) without in the least improving the eco- 
nomic conditions of the coolie. Governor Yager 
(of Porto Rico) has made very clear the similar 
effect in an American tropical possession, and a 
recent publication of the Department of Com- 
merce supplies like facts with reference to Bar- 
bades and Jamaica. In fact; of all the West 
Indies, only in Cuba, where a white South Euro- 
pean population predominates, are the standards 
of living reasonably high according to our measure. 


The only alternative available to combat these 
conditions, to prevent the tropical peoples from so 
completely occupying their lands (once positive 
checks to population growth are removed) that 
only a meagre existence will be afforded the indi- 
genous population and no room be available for 
plantation culture and export production in ex- 
change for temperate land manufactures, and, at 
the same time, to secure the toil of the natives are: 
either forced labor under European supervision— 
virtual slavery, against which all enlightened 
thought rebels—or the raising of the standard of 
living among the black and yellow races. 


But this last and only solution is not an easy 
one to apply. The tropics are and must always 
be the land of tomorrow. What can be done one 
day can just as easily be done the next, for it will 
be just the same as that just passed; no necessity 
for seasonal provision of the future or old age is 
imposed by climate or the conditions of natural 
produce. Industrial and agricultural education, a 
living wage, and extraordinary incentives to pur- 
chase and use the comforts and recreations afforded 
by temperate land devices, improvement of agri- 
culture by better practices and introduction of 
labor saving machinery, substitution of diversified 
production for the one-crop method that is now 
typical of each of the different districts, will all 
help toward such an end. But such problems re- 
main to be solved. Some of the tropical areas are 
over-populated, others almost altogether lack in- 
habitants. The people of the over-congested re- 
gions cannot well be moved to those which are 
thinly peopled. Waters recognized this difficulty 
on his visit to the Philippines to investigate agri- 
cultural conditions; Bowman likewise has called 
attention to the home-loving instinct which pre- 
vents the plateau dwellers of South America from 
forsaking their barren habitats for the plainly 
visible luxuriant slopes and lower levels. Never- 
theless, some such migration is already occurring 
in the spread of Chinese coolie labor and West 
Indian black labor to various tropical shores.” 
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As against this we are bound to record the posi- 
tive opinion of East, that “In the countries where 
the white race forms the dominant majority, the 
birth rate is declining. Many people, on having 
this general downward trend brought to their at- 
tention, have become very much excited over the 
possibility either of a complete degeneration or 
being outnumbered by the other races. No such 
dangers are impending. The downward trend of 
the death rate in the white race is keeping the 
natural increase in population relatively constant; 
and due to the fact that this race holds all the 
remaining underpopulated territory, it will soon 
outnumber all other peoples combined. Thus 
there is no necessity for the white race increasing 
its birth rate in a vain competition for race sur- 
vival. It will survive, simply because the other 
races have no room to expand.’ 
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“Negro ‘Dialect in cAmerican Literature 


By Daisy MILier 


ITTLE attention has been given to the speech 

of the Negro in America, although it holds 
for the philologist materials of unquestioned value 
and is interesting socially and historically. Volumes 
have been written about the Negro as a class, but 
as an individual, until recently, he has scarcely 
existed for the man of letters. This astonishingly 
picturesque speech even after two hundred and 
seventy years has been ignored. There has never 
been a great Negro impersonation on the Ameri- 
can stage. Our black-face comedians, for the 
most part, have made no attempt at the dialect 
and no effort at representation beyond that of be- 
ing funny. The wonderful work of Charles 
Gilpin and Paul Robeson in the plays of Eugene 
O’Neill ought to prove for all time, that it is 
possible to have a Negro character appear as 
something other than a grotesque jumping jack. 
And these plays are significant in that they first 
introduced Negro actors to the American theatre 
public in serious roles. 


Of course, a play must be written before it can 
be acted and if our writers give out but scant 
thought to the possibilities of comedy and tragedy 
in the Negro characters used, it is not surprising 
that the actors, entrusted with a stray bit, have 
not deemed it necessary to give greater thought to 
the speech and mannerisms of the race. 

Negro dialect probably had its first appearance 
on the stage in minstrel form. Christy, sometimes 
called the Father of American Minstrelsy, col- 
lected the old plantation songs of the South, and 
gave those delightful entertainments once so much 


in vogue. Some of these old songs are yet re- 
membered: “Way Down Upon the Suwanee 
River”, “Old Black Joe”, “Nelly Was a Lady”, 
“Golden Slippers”, “Uncle Ned”, “Carry Me 
Along”. Even “Dixie”, fervent and _ glorious, 
was written in Negro dialect. 

Since then the Fisk Jubilee Singers, and others, 
have delighted music lovers with the old Negro 
harmonies, and Harry T. Burleigh has given the 
world exquisite interpretations of the Negro Spiri- 
tuals. His “Peter, Go Ring Dem Bells” is among 
those of undoubted beauty. 

Negro dialect in the form of lyrics for songs 
forms the first epoch of Negro Dialect in American 
Literature. In all justice, one must realize that 
this wealth of musical beauty is the Negro’s 
own contribution. It is true that men of another 
race gathered it together and first gave it to the 
public at large: but the songs were his, words and 
melody. In fact, what he has given to America 
is a distinctive music, and to Burleigh, Will 
Marion Cook, and Rosamond Johnson, this coun- 
try owes no small debt of gratitude. Their work 
in transcribing the Spirituals alone would give 
them a place in musical history. 

Whether it was the difficulty of reproducing 
the speech of the Negro, or because he was so 
much a part of every day life in the South, the 
fact remains that our fiction writers have ignored 
the Negro as a character. His struggles, suffer- 
ing, and ambitions have had no chronicler. 

It would be manifestly impossible to portray a 
character without the dialect and, strange as it may 
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seem, the average Southerner, long associated with 
the Negro, can imitate the speech of the Negro 
for only a few sentences. Few can assume the 
character and sustain it for any length of time. 
It is human emotion and habits of thought that 
determine the placing of the voice, the inflections 
and sentence construction, all so much a part of 
any so-called dialect, and to give an acceptable rep- 
resentation of any dialect requires a sympathetic 
study of the human being employing the dialect, 
not just a “poll parrot” imitation of the speech 
itself. 

But however much of difficulty one may ex- 
perience in speaking a dialect, it is small compared 
to the trouble of reproducing it in cold type. 
It is something like trying to represent certain 
French sounds to English speaking ears by the 
use of the English alphabet. So it is not, after 
all, very surprising that the first American stories 
with Negro characters in them were dismal fail- 
ures in so far as the dialect was concerned. 

Some of the reasons for this may be surmised 
when one realizes the number of dialects spoken. 
The speech in the eastern part of Virginia was 
almost entirely different from that used in the 
western section. In Georgia, it is said, there 
were two distinct dialects, one for Negroes and 
one for addressing white people. In Louisiana, the 
speech was complicated by French and Arcadian 
influence. The sea islands of South Carolina 
were naturally communities unto themselves. 

Studying the causes for these various pronuncia- 
tions, vocabularies, and speech peculiarities, it is 
almost startling to find that certain words, usually 
considered clumsy attempts to speak English, are 
in reality the purest of English. 

The most of the “dark’’ continent, four times 
the area of Europe, was even fifty years ago a 
great unknown expanse. For thousands of years 
the black man lived in its forests and jungles 
untouched by the outside world. 

The Mountains of the Moon form rather a 
distinct separation of the country. To the north, a 
variety of dialects were spoken. To the south, two- 
thirds or possibly three-fourths of the entire popu- 
lation appear to have had essentially one language. 

Some of the tribes were Mandingo, Grebo, 
Fanti, Efik, Avekwan. On the western coast 
many words were borrowed from the Portuguese, 
English, and French. Take the English word “‘to- 
bacco.” The Grebo has it “tama’’; the Mpongwe, 
“taka”; the Mandingo, “taba”; the Ibu, “etabba”; 
the Jalof, “tamaka’”. 

The Mandingo country was between the Gamba 
and Senegal rivers. The people had a copious 


language, easy enunciation, and because they were 
Mohammedan, they used many Arabic words. A 
Georgia Negro, a Mandingo, wrote a version of 
the gospels in which many Arabic characters ap- 
peared, to the astonishment of his master, who sent 
it to some New England scholars. The Man- 
dingos were tall, strong, and well proportioned. On 


the contrary, the Grebos, on the Ivory coast, were 
physically opposite. Their speech was nasal, and 
their religion pagan. The Mpongwes had many 
poetic expressions. They called thunder the “sky’s 
gun”, and when it lightninged they said, “the sky, 
he winks his eye”. Then there were the Ban- 
tabaga, Panwe, Congo, Embomma, Swabere, etc. 
Ba-kara, Bakra finally became “bucra”, Africa 
for white man. 

A comparison of the glossaries of the African 
languages and dialects compiled by the early mis- 
sionaries, however, throws little light on the Amer- 
ican Negro’s pronunciation of the English lan 
guage. A theory which might account for it, and 
yet shock some professors of English, is that the 
Negro is by nature a musician. Read Stanley 
or Livingston, or the work of any explorer or 
missionary to Africa, and you will find some- 
where in any report of any tribe, that the people 
were musical. 

In fact, an elemental people, brought forcibly 
to our shores, have expressed in music the ele- 
mental things of nature, the sounds of tropical 
forests and waterfalls, the sighing of night winds, 
the falling of the stars, the singing of the birds. 
“Listen to the Mocking Bird” was written by 
a Negro. 

This great musical gift can both explain and 
excuse their dropping of the harsher sounds from 
the English language. We call French the most 
perfect language in the world, yet the French- 
man drops his final “‘t’s” and puts in and leaves 
out letters with the greatest freedom—for the sake 
of euphony. Take the salutation “Good Morning, 
Madam,” and compare it with “Bon Jour, Ma- 
dame,” or “Good Mornin’, Ma’am”’. 

Is it too much to agree that possibly the Negro 
omitted letters also for the sake of euphony? 

In 1832 John Pendleton Kennedy brought out 
“Swallow River”. He showed a superficial in- 
sight into the Negro character and did not even 
make an attempt at the dialect. Edgar Allen Poe, 
in 1843, in “Gold Bug” used a subsidiary and soli- 
tary figure, a Negro called “Jupiter”. He made 
a pathetic attempt at the dialect. 

The first American writer to put real Negro 
characters, speaking real Negro dialect, into a story 
was Sherwood Bonner, who became Mrs. Sher- 
wood Bonner McDowell. In her story “Gran’ 
mammy”, published in 1876, Mrs. McDowell 
anticipated the southern local color school of 
literature, and it is a pity that so talented an 
author should have been slighted by readers and 
critics. She deserves greater honor than has yet 
been paid her. Born in Holly Springs, Mississippi, 
February 26, 1849, and dying July 22, 1883, when 
only thirty-four years of age, she managed to crowd 
into her short life accomplishments that deserve 
wide recognition. It is interesting to note that 
although she was born in Mississippi, Mrs. Mc- 
Dowell spent her busiest years in Boston, where she 
had the intimate acquaintanceship of Emerson, 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes, David Lloyd Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, and Robert Louis Stevenson. 
She even acted as secretary to Longfellow, and 
Longfellow wrote the introduction to her first book. 

Not only “Gran’mammy” but “Suwanee River 
Tales” and “Dialect Tales” are well worth read- 
ing. The characterizations are excellent; the dia- 
lect perfect. 

Mrs. Louise Clark Pynell’s “Diddie, Dump and 
Tot”, written in 1882, was intended as a sort of 
answer to “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”, a book which 
any Southerner disclaims as a picture of Negro 
life in the South. Certainly it is unsound as to 
dialect. 

Joel Chandler Harris, in 1880, presented “Uncle 
Remus” to the world, and to him we owe an im- 
measurable debt for his painstaking collections of 
plantation folk-lore. But again, this is the Negro’s 
own contribution. Mr. Harris simply wrote down 
what any child born in the South at that time 
heard over and over again. At any rate, Mr. 
Harris did for folk-lore what Mr. Christy did for 
plantation songs. Anyone who has read of “Br’er 
Rabbit” in authentic dialect will find little charm 
in the stories others have tried to weave about the 
same characters. 

Thomas Nelson Page’s “Mars Chan’, “Meh 
Lady”, “Drinkwater Tom”, and other stories, are 
charming. About the same time, or in 1879 to 
be exact, George W. Cable wrote his “Creole 
Days”—more Creole, of course, than Negro. 

Harry Stillwell Edwards wrote the “Two Run- 
aways” in 1889 and “His Defense” a little later. 

James Lane Alen, in “Two Gentlemen of Ken- 
tucky,” introduced “Peter Cotton”, body servant 
to Colonel Romulus Fields, “Aunt Charlotte’, 
and “King Solomon”. Like everything else by 
the author, they are well worth while. 

Francis Hopkinson Smith wrote “Colonel Carter 
of Carterville’, a work interesting to lovers of 
Negro stories. 

There is a story in Gullah dialect by Sarah 
Barnwell Elliott. Mrs. Virginia Fraser Boyle of 
Memphis, Tennessee, has written some charming 
stories in “Devil’s Tales” and “A Kingdom for 


Micajah”. One of her stories, which appeared in 
Good Housekeeping three or four years ago, called 
the “Old Hair Trunk’’, gives a fine picture of the 
old time Negro woman once so much beloved in 
the South. 

The stories of Roy Octavius Cohen, appearing 
also in the Post, are interesting as stories; but his 
dialect is questionable, and his characterizations are 
supercilious. 

O. Henry, the master story teller, gave us a 
well nigh perfect Negro story in “Uncle Bushrod.” 

Marie Conway Oemler has just completed a 
volume, “Purple Heights”, and we may hope to 
hear more from her. 

Paul Lawrence Dunbar, incomparably first 
among the poets of the Negro race, also wrote 
some well worthwhile stories. ‘Old Plantation 
Days”, “A Judgment of Paris”, and “Mauma” 
are among the best. He called his dialect stories 
“Jingles in a Broken Tongue”, but his poems in 
classic English, “Ere Sleep Comes Down to Soothe 
the Weary Eyes”, “The Poet and His Song”, 
“Promise and Fulfillment’, and “Ships that Pass 
in the Night”, rank with the best in American 
poetry and I doubt if any poet ever wrote a more 
beautiful thing than his quatrain: 

The rain streams down like harpstrings from 
the sky, 

The Wind, that world-old harpist, sitteth by; 

And ever as he sings his low refrain, 

He plays upon the harpstrings of the rain. 

Most poets have an undercurrent of sadness 
running through their songs, but in Dunbar’s 
there is a peculiar inspiration and uplift. Read his 
“Just Whistle a Bit’, “Accountability”, and “How 
Lucy Backslid”’. 

Ruth McEnery Stuart’s stories are charming 
and delightful. She shows a most kindly humor, 
and wrote always with force and naturalness. Her 
characters are real people. Read any story she 
ever wrote. They are all good. As a painter 
puts in high lights, so she, with master art, put 
in a touch of pathos, or human-heartedness never 
overdone, but humanizing the character for which 
there have been only laughs. 


Thanksgiving 


By Marion Grace Conover 


OR the inner light that makes me see 
In the rose thy perfect artistry— 


I thank Thee. 


— 


I thank Thee. 


For the inner ear Thou gavest me 
To catch each passing harmony— 


a 


For the Vision that sustaineth me 
To calmly greet eternity— 


I thank Thee. 
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Black Verse 


By Frank S. Horne 


“. .. And do not ask the poor man not to sing, 
For song is all he has.” —Rosert NATHAN. 


ROM the Trinity College Press, Durham, 

North Carolina, comes an “Anthology of 
Verse by American Negroes,” edited by Newman 
Ivey White, Ph.D., Professor of English at Trinity 
College, and Walter Clinton Jackson, Vice Presi- 
dent of the North Carolina College of Women, 
with an introduction by James Hardy Dillard, 
Ph.D., L.L.D., President of the Jeanes Founda- 
tion and the John F. Slater Fund. 


We have here something more than just another 
anthology. It distinguishes itself, on the one side, 
by coming from the heart of the Southland, by 
its utter impartiality, and its scholarly complete- 
ness; on the other, by its lack of direction in de- 
velopment, absence of personality, and faultiness of 
viewpoint. 

The professors have been most diligent. There 
is evidence of concentrated application and pro- 
found probing into obscure poetical sources. The 
book is redolent of the South, the schoolroom, 
and the professorial dictum. The work is scholarly, 
and the treatment is both critical and sympathetic 
to some degree. It at least demonstrates that 
these two southern scholars have looked upon 
this definite body of literary production, and 
deemed it worthy of their recognition. But for 
all that, the anthology is sluggish; it lacks dis- 
tinction and verve. It possesses neither the vigor 
and raciness of Professor Talley’s folk lore col- 
lection, nor the poetical finesse and judgment of 
James Weldon Johnson’s “Book of American 
Negro Poetry.”” The book lacks, in a sense, per- 
sonality. To a student of the subject, the work 
is undeniably a worthy contribution; but to the 
reader of verse, it is a volume he can as well get 
along without. 

In an effort to achieve completeness, the authors 
have included several worthy features. There is 
a more or less critical and historical general 
“Introduction”; brief biographies of the authors 
accompanying the selections; and a mass of “Bibli- 
ographical and Critical Notes” at the end. We 
shall consider them each in turn. The general 
“Introduction” is truly more historical than criti- 
cal. The professors, not being poets, lack the 
poetical judgment and the insight that is so evi- 
dent in James Weldon Johnson’s “Essay on the 
Negro’s Creative Genius” which serves so aptly 
as an introduction to his own admirable collection. 
In essence the two viewpoints stand sharply con- 
trasted when it comes to the question of the ulti- 
mate contribution of the Negro to American 


poetry. The professors, after correctly stating that 
the constant themes of religion and race in Negro 
poetry contribute nothing new, go on to say: 
“There is, however, a kind of Negro humor that 
deals in a distinctively racial manner with the 
Negro’s love of music, talk, animals, meetings, 
dancing, loafing and fishing, and is best exemplified 
in the poems of Dunbar, Allen, and Davis. In 
this direction, the Negro is perhaps likely to make 
a purely racial contribution to American poetry. 
Otherwise, his contribution is apt to be indi- 
vidual and not racial in character.” And there 
you have it! The compilers of this volume ap- 
pear to believe that the “loud guffaw and the 
wide grin” are the paramount expressions of Negro 
aesthetics. At this point, I join the company of 
Johnson, Braithwaite, and DuBois, and vehemently 
dissent. The Negro poet has long since forsaken 
the jester’s tatterdemalion. His contribution is 
more subtle and pregnant; more sensitive to the 
adventures of his own harassed soul. And in 
support might be offered such examples as “Self- 
Determination”, by Leslie Pinckney Hill; “When 
I Die”, by Fenton Johnson; “Fifty Years”, by 
James Weldon Johnson; “And What Shall You 
Say”, by Joseph Cotter, Jr..—I offer you William 
Stanley Braithwaite, Jessie Redmond Fauset, and 
Claude McKay—and I offer you the youngest 
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Countee P. Cullen 


voices, Countee P. Cullen, Gwendolyn B. Ben- 


nett, and Langston Hughes. With the work of 
such as these already significant, the dictum of the 
professors need not be taken too seriously. 

The brief biographies of the authors accom- 
panying the selections are adequate and interesting. 
The critical and bibliographical notes at the end 
of the volume are indispensable to the student, 
and add much to the value and completeness of 
the volume. 

As for the body of the poetry included, there is 
little new or distinctive. The verse up to the time 
of Dunbar is below any real critical standard. It 
is to be marveled at, that in this period of sordid 
darkness, even voice was found to essay song. Its 
essence is a whimpering prayer for the Balm of 
Gilead to ease these mortal wounds. From Dun- 
bar on, slowly but surely, the expression takes on 
form and virility, growing sophistication, and an 
enlivened interest in the life to be lived here and 
now. There comes the realization that the life 
of the Negro is a many sided adventure, worthy 
of recording. 

The authors note that it was lack of education 
that impoverished earlier Negro poetry. They 
go on to say that this same lack of education 
perhaps accounts for the almost total absence of 
free verse from the mass of Negro poetry. This 
statement is open to considerable doubt. In the 
first place, the Negro is essentially lyrical. And the 
subtle rhythm of the best free verse, it might be 





urged, is not sufficient for the fullness of his song. 
From the mass of so-called free verse floating about 
that has been my lot to read, one might be in- 
clined to express little regret if the Negro never 
gets educated in that direction. A decided and 
unmistakable progress in Negro verse, however, 
is graciously admitted as the compilers conclude 
that the quality of the poetry has depended gen- 
erally upon the cultural opportunities of the poets. 
England took three centuries after the Norman 
Conquest to produce her first great poet; the 
Negro has been hardly that long out of Africa! 
Period for period, we have developed as fully and 
as rapidly. They see no reason, nor do we, why 
Negro poets will not reach as ultimate a peak of 
expression as has ever been or will ever be 
attained. 

After much has been said on either side, we can 
conclude that the book justifies its existence for 
us, if only because it includes a selection by Countee 
P. Cullen. This man, though still very, very 
young, pens lyrics that already sing. Twice, suc- 
cessively in the last two years, his work has gained 
second place in the Undergraduate Poetry Con- 
test of the Poetry Society of America; most all of 
the better magazines have included him in their 
pages; his sonnets have often topped F.P.A.’s 
“Conning Tower” in the New York World; 
the American Mercury will soon carry something 
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like a hundred and ninety of his lines. . He steps 
with a sure tread, and we expect him to go far. 

So set to, makers of black verse. We have al- 
ready shown that we can write their music, give 
them their dance, make their money, and play 
their games. Your task is definite, grand, and 
fine. You are to sing the attributes of a soul. 
Be superbly conscious of the many tributaries to 
our pulsing stream of life. You must articulate 
what the hidden sting of the slaver’s lash leaves re- 


Slackened 


verberating in its train—the subtle hates, the 
burnt desires, sudden hopes, and dark despairs; 
you must show that the sigh is mother of the 
laugh they know so well. Sing, so that they 
might know the eyes of black babes—eyes that 
so sadly laugh; that they might know that we, too, 
like Shylock, cry when we are hurt, but with a 
cry distinctive, and subtly pregnant with over- 
tones, and fraught with hidden associations. Sing, 
O black poets, for song is all we have! 


Caprice 


By Ortiz B. GraHaM 


OMING home from a long journey, I stop- 

ped with Carlotta at a southern city to visit 
an old friend of her mother’s. The trip had been 
wearisome and we were glad of the few hours to 
stretch our limbs and rest. The place we wanted 
was easily reached, and when we arrived there it 
was so beautiful and still that a feeling of rest 
came over us in spite of our fatigue. 

On the porch was a man standing before a 
bird cage. He was quiet, with hig hands behind 
him, and he saw only the bird. We walked up the 
steps and spoke to him before he turned to notice 
us. He was too old to be young and too young 
to be even middle-aged. His eyes were soft, very 
kind and soft, and his smile was slow. He started 
to speak, but a woman came hurriedly out of the 
house, interrupting with a laugh and a greeting. 
She was his mother and the friend Carlotta had 
come to see. She welcomed us and led us to a 
sitting-room; then she asked us to excuse her for 
a few minutes. Her girl was burning something. 

As she left the room by one door, her son en- 
tered by another. He had us make ourselves com- 
fortable and brought us a cool drink of fruit 
juice. He sat and talked with us, saying himself 
very little but making us say much. I believe 
we were talking about a relative of his or about 
somebody’s new position when he asked very 
abruptly, ‘“‘How do you find people as you travel? 
Are they at all care-free?” His question was di- 
rected to Carlotta, but she had chance only for 
a philosophical, “Well,” before he had apparently 
forgotten that the question was ever in his mind. 

“Do you like music?” he asked quite as sud- 
denly as he had made the first query. We said 
yes, of course. 

“Then I shall play for you,” he announced very 
quietly, and without more ado went to the piano. 
Once seated, he thought no more about us, and his 
long, bony fingers lifted and sped across the key- 
board. For a moment they reminded me of slen- 
der, swiftly driven horses. I remember smiling 


inwardly as I thought that, because the idea 
seemed far-fetched; but there was something about 
him that made me draw far-fetched figures. He 


trilled and lilted through passages as light and 
airy as flying fairy down. There was something 
of Grieg wonder in them, but they were not Grieg. 
Glad, laughing measures repeated themselves, 
splashing in patches of sharp brilliancy through- 
out the ascending movement. Then, with what 
seemed something of reluctance in the long, bony 
fingers, the allegro stopped its prancing and quieted 
to a soberer swing. It did not cease descending; 
it came down, down, losing its gay fire, until only 
a sweet, crying melody remained. This melody 
was not at all akin to the start of the composi- 
tion. Sweet and soft, even yearning, as though it 
would dance but could not, it merely sang. Here 
was something of Taylor plaintiveness, but it was 
not Taylor. And the slender fingers, stopped in 
their fleet gallop, caressed now tenderly the keys 
over which they had just sped. 


This change of tone and tempo, though beauti- 
ful, was to me unusual and I wondered about it 
as I listened. So engrossed*in his rendition was 
the man, he seemed actually to suffer from his 
tenseness. His brows raised in despairing frowns 
which wavered and settled again. He began to 
sway so that I looked at Carlotta and she at me, 
both afraid that he would fall from his seat. Just 
then his mother called to him, cheerily and as 
though she would check his sad song. Somehow 
I had imagined he would not leave the instrument 
even if he stopped playing to answer, but he did. 
He whirled from the piano, stood a moment, and 
passed through the door with what seemed a single 
stride. He said nothing to, us—nothing what- 
ever; but before we yot over the shock of his 
leaving he had returned by the other door. He 
appeared to be annoyed—exceedingly annoyed, 
and he made a slight glance in our direction as 
he took his seat again. 


The bony, long fingers rested once more upon 
the keys, impatient to be driven; and the light, 
dashing measures arose once more—arose and 
danced away. Then again came the gradual down- 
toning, and the slackening of pace, down, down, 
until a mere song remained. A mere song, but 
a sad one, which sang since it could not dance. The 
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man, as he played on, suffered again, losing him- 
self in the strains that went floating away. This 
time his mother came into the room, cheerily in- 
terrupting him at the place where she had called 
before. He turned, slowly this time, excusing 
himself, and quietly left our presence. 

The woman made some passing mention of her 
son’s absorbing fondness for the piano, and with 
an apology for her delay, set upon other conversa- 
tion. We had well launched upon some interest- 
ing thing when the son returned again. He sat 
close by, listening but saying little, and smiling 
here and there his slow smile. A woman was 
mentioned, a master of some instrument, and we 
turned to talking of music. This made for our 
hostess’ son a livening interest. In a short while 
he had taken the discussion into details of execu- 
tion, and arrested the whole with his offer to play 
again. As though he had not touched the piano 
for us before, he said very simply, “I will play 
for you.” 

His mother seemed a bit nervous as he arose and 
approached the piano; but he was seated, we were 
forgotten, and the slender steeds were ready 
again to obey the will of their master. So splen- 
did a musician was the man, we found ourselves too 
firmly held by his skill to become amused. A third 
time he set out upon the same thing—the thing 
which started in swift beauty and descended, down, 
down, to a simple, plaintive song. 

His mother wanted to stop him again. It was 
easy to see that she wanted to, but a third time 
would be too significant of the strange uneasiness 
which lay behind her son’s playing this thing be- 
yond a certain point. Here again I wondered, as 
I listen. 4, about the gradual, depressing change 
in the composition, and I wondered whether it 
pleased me. It was beautiful, to be sure, but I 
decided that I did not like it. There came then 
the end of the number. Quite suddenly it ended, 
and with a crash! A crash in high treble, like a 
quick, shrill scream. It did something to me that 
I could never explain; I will never forget that 
crash. 

The son staggered from the piano and out to 
the porch. He murmured as he went, clutching at 
his breast and at his head. When his mother 
reached him, he had stopped at the bird’s cage. 
He was standing still, very still, as though he had 
never been unsteady. To the bird he talked con- 
fidingly, saying low things we could not under- 
stand. But when he saw Carlotta and me, he 
lifted the cage down, quietly excused himself and 
walked away, down the veranda steps and out to 
the back of the lawn. All the way he talked to 
the bird. 

“He’s been this way now for sometime,” his 
mother said resignedly, looking after him. “He 
went with the army—volunteered. He came back 
to me a wreck from gas. His nerves were almost 
gone, and sometimes his head was wrong; but he 
began to get back to normal after a while. His 


music helped a lot—dear boy. He started on his 
composing again and became wrapped up in a 
Caprice. That was what he just played. Oh, he 
was doing so well and I was so proud of him, and 
one little incident ruined everything. It’s strange 
how it affected him.” She stopped a minute as it 
all came back to her, and when she started again 
her southern drawl seemed sweeter and sad. 


“He went walking one day with me down 
through the grove. We were just a’laughing and 
talking, and he kept singing snatches of his Caprice. 
We stopped to watch a group of children playing 
in a pretty little park. My boy said that he would 
work better on his Caprice now that he had seen 
them. Oh, they were happy little mites. They 
ran and skipped about, and fell over one another, 
and laughed and sang as though nothing was any- 
thing but their little game. I picked out one who 
reminded me of the way my boy used to look— 
brown face and brown curls—brown eyes full of 
sparkle. Oh, my!” she said, and she sighed. 


“Then just as we started to move away, we no- 
ticed a sudden hush come over them. There stood 
a big, burly white man, a watchman or keeper or 
something, snarling at them and telling them they 
couldn’t stay there. ‘No niggers in there.’ Well, 
the poor little things just sauntered away. Noth- 
ing else to do. It was mean. Children are such 
lovely things—who could hurt them? As they 
moved away down the grove, one tried to start the 
others skipping again. They tried it, but it didn’t 
do. They went along their way, several trying 
to stop the youngest little fellow from crying. 
He wanted to play in the park. 

“Well, my boy didn’t talk any more all the 
way home. He was like something hit in the face. 
I found him looking at his khaki next day, and 
later saying something to the bird about his song. 
He said the cage took something from the bird’s 
song. Then he worked on his Caprice, but it 
wouldn't go. The first part kept up, but it 
would just change, it seemed, of itself. My poor 
boy, he couldn’t do a thing with it. It stopped 
on him every time. Then he got so his head was 
wrong again. ‘The doctors didn’t do much good. 
They still come, but what’s the use? I’m afraid 
it’s all over with him. He can’t play anything 
else. Nothing else but that half Caprice. Funny 
how one little thing can do so much harm.” 

Soon we left, as best we could, trying to smile 
again. Carlotta said later that always within her 
she could hear that woman saying, “Children are 
such lovely things—who could hurt them?” And 
I could hear, and can hear now, the scream in 
that final crash! 

Last year I returned to that city for a longer 
visit, this time alone. Soon after my arrival there 
I inquired about the Jaimesons. The mothér 
had died of grief sometime back, upon the son’s 
failure to return home. He had wandered away 
five years ago without saying anything at all. His 
mother had stood talking to visitors, bidding them 
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good-bye. The son, bearing a bird in a cage, had 
gone off through the back garden gate and had 
not been seen since. This, of course, was like the 
firing of a cannon to me. I was completely 
stunned to know that I had figured unknowingly 
in so grave a tragedy. Had Carlotta and I not 
been there to take the good woman’s time, she 
might have kept better watch over her demented 
son. 

I asked about their home. It had been sold at 
auction and torn down, and a theatre now stood 
in its place. I expressed a desire to see the struc- 
ture—to attend the theatre, and I was surprised 
to learn that it was actually possible for me to be 
admitted. This was the South, and no place in 
America was any too kind. Always they said the 
Negro had little or no culture; yet they closed 
to him, as a rule, all roads to culture. Soon there 
was to be a concert at this theatre, held through 
the efforts to a certain music club. Anybody could 
go. <A brown face could not appear on the main 
floor, to be sure, but a brown face could appear. 
I would go. 

I sat, on the night of the concert, awaiting the 
beginning of the program. To a friend I| talked 
of the Jaimesons. The theatre was pretty—just 
pretty. It seemed a great shame that so beautiful 
a home as that of the Jaimeson’s should have been 
destroyed. Oh, well. My friend seemed not to 
mind. Soon she opened her program and I re- 
membered that I had not looked at mine. The 
artist of the evening was a well known pianist. 
He would give a group of his own arrangements 
of rare and unfinished compositions. In a foot- 
note the name Jaimeson caught my eye. Then I 
could not believe what I read. An _ unfinished 
Caprice by a little known Negro composer had 
furnished the theme of a number which was very 
dear to the artist. This thing was next to the 
last number, and I could scarcely enjoy what went 
before it. I tried to feel ashamed of not becom- 
ing sufficiently absorbed in what at some other time 
would have taken me from the earth. But I wanted 
now only to hear this Caprice—to see it executed 
—and I was not at all ashamed. It was only 
natural that the rest of the numbers were minor 
to Jaimeson’s. 

Finally the Caprice was played and encored. I 
almost choked to keep from screaming. The old 
picture came before me, and all that this thing 
had meant and had failed to mean to its composer 
whirled round and round in my brain, and I could 
hear the crash before it came. I waited for the 
crash. This man did not make it. Then it had 
not been written in the manuscript. Why should 
I have thought it had? 

The last rendition was a tremendous thing. I 
tried to concentrate upon it, but instead I sat 
and wondered about what had gone before it. I 
supposed that the manuscript of the Caprice had 
fallen into the hands of the music club during the 
moving and auctioning of the household goods of 
the Jaimeson home. Through them it had come 


into the hands of this artist, no doubt. Thus I 
pondered and listened at intervals until the music 
ceased. The artist refused an encore, so the audi- 
ence started filing out. Now I was wondering 
why monsieur would not play again. We had 
reached the lower floor, when there broke upon the 
air that Caprice. 

It was not the artist of the evening. One knew 
that immediately. I heard three men half whis- 
per, “My God!” I may have said it too. Everyone 
turned back into the auditorium—also we, even 
we. Downstairs. Jaimeson sat at the piano. 
Jaimeson himself. I knew him as soon as I 
looked. He was like a ghost, long kept from some 
material thing which he had needed. He was 
taller, it seemed, and gaunt. His hair had grown 
long and his profile keener. Like a rail he looked 
as he leaned forward, driving once more the thin, 
fiery steeds, his fingers. Nobody stopped him— 
nobody dared. He played with the frenzy of 
madness—played as though he were trying to 
atone for an ill-given rendition of this thing which 
was his. 

The pianist of the concert stood midway the 
stage, staring and bewildered. Almost the entire 
audience had returned. They stood staring and 
astounded. Nobody stopped the player. Midway 
its dashing course, as five years before it had done, 
the Caprice checked its wild capering. It changed 
to something slower, softer, yearning—then came 
the crash! Like a great mark of exclamation in 
the midst of a sad, smoothly flowing voice it came. 
It smote the dazed listeners and I could feel them 
start—a shortened breath, quickly drawn, en masse. 

Jaimeson had obeyed his urge; it had taken all 
his strength; now he collapsed. No one had no- 
ticed the bird cage on the floor beside him until 
he reached for it at the end of his playing. He 
must have intended to leave as suddenly as he had 
come, but he missed the cage (it was empty now), 
and crumpled to the floor. 

There was great and immediate excitement, of 
course. It was not until special appeals were made 
to the curious crowd by both the manager and the 
artist that peace and quiet were secured. Then the 
curtains were drawn and the onlookers cut off 
from the little scene. But I held a feeling of in- 
timacy for this poor, crazed soul, hurt forever 
beyond cure, and I ran, almost unconsciously, to 
him. Somehow I found my way backstage where 
they had taken him. The friend who was with 
me had thought me daring, but I had dismissed 
her, not caring what she thought. This man was 
alone and I would help him. 

Someone I took to be a doctor asked who I 
was. “His sister,” I answered. 

“This fellow was an only child. I knew the 
family.” Here was a tangle. The person speak- 
ing was sure of what he said. I knew that 
certainly. ° 

“Wife, huh?” from someone else, and the words 
meant more than they asked. 
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They ignored the glance of defiance I had 
flashed and accepted my silence for affirmative re- 
sponse. I made no answer, but went to the 
couch where Jaimeson lay. No one forbade me 
to touch him, so I sat beside him and rested his 
head on my breast. He stirred and looked at me, 
and tears stole down my face. He reached up 
and fingered a loose ringlet of my hair. I found 
myself gazing at a man who stood beside me. I 
was hardly aware of his presence, yet I was 
speaking to him. “Children are such lovely things 
—who could hurt them?” 

“Was he injured when he was a child?” the 
man inquired. 

“No,” I said, “but such a little thing caused it. 
Not a little thing either.” 

“What was it?” the man asked quickly, and I 
knew that I had better cease talking while I could. 

“Please don’t ask me now,” I whispered. “It 
will upset him again.” Then, laying Jaimeson’s 
head back upon the couch, I stood up. 

“How did he get here tonight? Why wasn’t he 
more closely watched?” the man continued. I 
had known this question was coming, though I 
had not prepared an answer. 

“I don’t know how he came,” I said. “I 
thought he was safe in bed.”” I felt my face burn, 
and dropped down upon the couch again beside my 
strange charge. “I think [ can move him now,” 
I ventured, “if you will get me a cab.” Heaven 
knows where I would have taken him. I had not 
the faintest idea. 

“Better wait until the doctor gets here. We've 
sent for him.” Just slightly I trembled. 

“Where has he been all these years? In a 
sanitarium?” the man asked. He seemed wound 
up to ask questions forever. 

“Yes,” I whispered again. 
sounded plausible would do. 

Just then Jaimeson sat up and stared across the 
room. A piano stood in the corner. Again he was 
like a ghost. I moved that he might arise. He 
wanted to. And I motioned to the others not to 
interfere. I must show some authority, and it 


Anything which 


would satisfy him to play, even if the result were 
adverse. So he moved to the instrument, two of 
the men and I keeping close behind him. He did 
not notice us. Once seated, he leaned forward to 
play. He started the Caprice and stopped. Started 
again and stopped. Something was wrong. Some- 
thing wrong. The steeds would not obey their 
master. First time. First time? I wondered. 
They started on their dash; then stopped. Started ; 
then stopped. The man looked at me. There 
was something he knew, yet something he could 
not understand. He smiled his slow smile and 
shook his head. Then he played. But it was not 
the first part he played. That part he could not 
do. Instead he brought forth the sad, low-singing 
melody which seemed not at all a part of the 
Caprice. 

Over and over this thing he played, his head 
sometimes dropped low and forward—sometimes 
pitched back and high. I stood behind him, and a 
little to the side. His mouth was partly open. 
His mouth watered. With a soft, silk kerchief 
I wiped his watering mouth. Over and over he 
played the softly wailing measures, his head some- 
times dropped low and forward—sometimes pitched 
back and high. 

The others stood watching—simply watching. 
No one spoke. Finally an arrival was announced. 
“Here’s the doctor,” someone called. 

Jaimeson stopped short. I imagined he wanted 
the bird cage, for he looked around for some- 
thing. However, he turned and clung to me. 
He knew that I was someone who cared. 

The doctor came toward us. Jaimeson’s hold 
on me relaxed. The doctor spoke lightly. ‘What 
seems to be the trouble?” 

Jaimeson slipped down and crumpled again to 
the floor. I answered the doctor. “Nothing now.” 

I knew without the doctor’s word, that the 
man was dead. I just knew somehow. Just 
knew. And I was glad for him. It was better 
that he escape. The others straightway looked 
to me. I had seen it this far, I would finish. I 
sold my rings and paid for the burial. 


Wind 
By Gwenpo.yn B. BENNETT 
HE WIND was a care-free soul 
That broke the chains of earth, 
And strode for a moment across the land 
With the wild halloo of his mirth. 
He little cared that he ripped up trees, 
That houses fell at his hand, 
That his step broke calm on the breast of seas, 
That his feet stirred clouds of sand. 


But when he had had his little joke, 
Had shouted and laughed and sung, 

When the trees were scarred, their branches broke, 
And their foliage aching hung, 

He crept to his cave with a stealthy tread, 
With rain-filled eyes and low-bowed head. 
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Negro Voters and the Presidential Campaign 


CC vets COOLIDGE: “This is ome country; there should be mo favorites and no outcasts; mo race or 


religious prejudices in government.” 


“We urge the Congress to enact at the earliest possible date a Federal anti-lynching law, so that the full 
influence of the Federal government may be wielded to exterminate this hideous crime. We believe that much 
of the misunderstanding which now exists can be eliminated by humane and sympathetic study of its causes. 
The President has recommended the creation of a Commission for the investigation of social and economic con- 
ditions and the promotion of mutual understanding and confidence.”—Platform Adopted by Republican Con- 


vention in Cleveland. 


OHN W. DAVIS: “If elected, I shall consider ability and fitness only in making appointments.” 


Query addressed by EUGENE McINTOSH: 


“Since the Democratic party in the past has not seemed 


to favor Presidential appointment to office of colored citizens, may I mot ask you directly the question if being 
a colored citizen would be a bar to Presidential appointment by you if you are elected?” 
MR. DAVIS: “My acceptance speech meant exactly what it said. In making appointments, I shall con- 
sider only the ability of the applicant and his fitness for the position which he wishes to occupy.” 
OBERT M. LA FOLLETTE: “Any one familiar with my record, especially in my own State, knows that 
I have always stood without reservation against any discrimination between races, classes, and creeds. I 
hold that every citizen is entitled to the full exercise of his Constitutional righis.” 
“I am unalterably apposed to the evident purposes of the secret organization known as the Ku Klux 


Klan as disclosed by its public actions. It cannot long 


of its death.” 


HE three political parties in contest have 

sensed the strategic position of the Negroes 
and without exception they have engaged in a 
competitive bidding for Negro votes. ‘This vote’, 
says the Boston Telegram, “will be a new factor in 
the coming Presidential election. It might con- 
ceivably turn out to be a decisive factor.” Ac- 
cordingly, for the first time in the history of 
Negro suffrage there has been possible in a 
Presidential campaign a deliberate weighing of 
issues. The result has been an unprecedented 
amount of shifting, of breaking of party lines and 
abandoning of traditional faiths, of blunt de- 
mands for specific and unequivocal statements 
from candidates of their positions on matters 
vital to the Negro race. The issues as stated, 


survive... it has within its own body the seeds 


contradicted, restated and amended, make an 
interesting chapter of political history,—they are 
the compound out of which the great silent 
multitude of Negroes will register a choice on 
November 4. 

In the “stern sanity” of President Coolidge 
many Negroes find a “guarantee of protection 
against exploitation and discrimination.” His 
letter to Charles F. Gardner of Fort Hamilton, 
New York, roundly rebuking him for suggesting 
that the President should exert his influence to 
prevent the nomination of Charles H. Roberts, 
a Negro dentist, as Republican candidate for Con- 
gress in the Twenty-first District, Manhattan, 
they hold, was directed also at them. “Our 
Constitution”, he said in this letter, “guarantees 
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equal rights to all our citizens, without discrimina- 
tion on account of race or color. I have taken my 
oath to support that Constitution. It is the 
source of your rights and my rights. I propose 
to regard it, and administer it, as the source of 
the rights of all the people, whatever their 
belief or race. A colored man is precisely as 
much entitled to submit his candidacy in a party 
primary as is any other citizen.” 

Moreover, President Coolidge is accredited with 
the renomination of Walter L. Cohen over 
vehement southern protests, with effecting an all- 
Negro personnel at the Tuskegee Veterans’ Hospi- 
tal, appointing a Negro Commission for the study 
of conditions in the Virgin Islands, and with the 
advocacy of a $500,000 appropriation for Howard 
University. The Republican leaders point to the 
President's attitude on the question of lynching, 
made explicit in his speech of acceptance: “I 
trust that any further continuation of this National 
shame may be prevented by law.” The “G.O.P. 
Handbook” carries a most engaging chapter on 
“The Negro as an American Citizen.” 

Major John R. Lynch of Chicago, formerly a 
member of Congress and an active Republican, 
feels that “Coolidge is the best President this 
country has had since Lincoln and Roosevelt.” 
Hallie Q. Brown, formerly President of the Na- 
tional Association of Colored Women’s Clubs; 
Robert L. Vann, Editor of the Pittsburgh Courier, 
one of the most influential of the Negro weekly 
newspapers; and William C. Matthews of Bos- 
ton, an attorney and prominent political leader, 
have declared themselves for the Republican 
Says 


“The 


ticket and are working in the interest of it. 
the Black Dispatch of Oklahoma City: 


ciation of Colored Women’s Clubs (See page 350) 


Republican party was born in the principle of 
abolition and was baptized in human blood, and 
its doctrines are for the healing of the Nation.” 

So much for the Republican party’s direct of- 
fering. The surprising feature of the campaign 
has been the violent defections of prominent 
Republicans to the Democratic and Progressive 
parties. This unsettlement has been the occasion 
of comment from numerous sober and influential 
Negro editors. The New York Age, regarded as 
stalwartly Republican in its politics, observed even 
before the campaign grew warm that: “Dissatisfac- 
tion is alive among Negro Republicans, and their 
allegiance to the party is waning. They have 
seen the party desert the principles upon which 
it was founded and adopt the worst practices of its 
opponent. The prejudices and discriminations in- 
troduced into Government departments have been 
often retained and perpetuated. No wonder black 
voters can see little difference in the election of 
either party.” 

The Chicago Defender, the largest of the Negro 
weekly newspapers, comments: “The Republican 
party has turned a deaf ear to all pleas for the 
enforcement of the Amendments to the Constitution 
dealing with franchises. It has brought about its 
own discomfiture if not its undoing.” 

On September 12, some twenty editors of 
Negro newspapers met in New York City and 
pledged themselves to support the Republican party 
if that party acceded to certain specific demands. 

Kelly Miller in a syndicated political article, 
“Crossing the Political Divide”, says: ‘The 
Negro has been supporting the ‘Grand Old Party’ 
for forty years and has been losing steadily in 
political power and civil privilege. As things are 
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now trending, his undivided support for the next 
four years would reduce him to an absolute nullity 
in the State”, and he adds rhetorically, “Will a di- 
vision of vote lead to a better fate?” 

The bolting of William H. Lewis has been 
the cause of much concern. Once a Republican 
Assistant Attorney-General of the United States, 
he led a delegation of Negro citizens to Merion, 
Ohio, as late as 1920, pledging support to the 
Republican cause. Mr. Lewis thus explains his 
action: “Today”, he says, “the Republican party 
is the Ku Klux Klan party. I see no way of putt- 
ing down the Ku Klux Klan except through the in- 
strumentality of the Democratic party.” 

It is urged in favor of John W. Davis, the 
Democratic candidate, that as Solicitor General 
of the United States he argued against inclusion of 
a “grandfather’s clause” in the Constitution of 
Oklahoma. Mr. Davis then said: “The protection 
of the Constitution was extended to an entire 
race—to all races it is true, but it extended just 
as much to the humblest member of that race.” 
The Washington Tribune, after studying the 
returns from the primaries, concludes that they 
show “an alliance between the Klan and the 
Republican party.” It further accuses Charles 
G. Dawes, candidate for Vice-president, of “giving 
the Klan a pat on the shoulder” in his Maine 
address in which he “condoned” the Ku Klux 
Klan atrocities in Herrin, Illinois, and in Okla- 
homa. Facetiously this editor refers to ‘Kalvin 
Koolidge.” 

But the most scathing arraignment of the Re- 
publican party and summary of its alleged short- 
comings with respect to the Negroes is given in 
the speech of Edward W. Henry of Philadelphia 
in resigning from the leadership of one of the 
Negro Republican organizations of that city. 
His reasons for bolting summarize the case for 
the new anti-Republicans and include the “de- 
feat of the anti-lynching bill, the rape of Haiti, 
betrayal of Liberia, the continued segregation 
of colored employees of the Government in the 
departments at Washington, (the failure or re- 
fusal) to appoint colored Republicans to im- 
portant positions in the Government service, re- 
fusal of Republican Senators to vote to confirm the 
appointment of colored men, the appointment 
of ‘that apostle of lily whitism’ C. Bascum Slemp 
of Virginia as the President’s secretary, offensive 
campaigns conducted by ‘lily white’ Republicans 
in the South, and failure to enforce the 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments while exerting all efforts to enforce the 
Eighteenth.” 

In further rebellion against the “party of 
Lincoln” several of the Negro editors censure the 
Republican administration for suppressing the 
speech of Secretary Wilbur of the Navy in 
which, it is alleged, the Secretary states: “There 
is only one issue in American politics and has 
been only one great issue since the first division 
between the Republican and Democratic parties, 


and that is the issue of the Negro. . . The South 
has not forgotten the issues of the Civil War 
so far as they relate to the colored man and by 
a consistent system of political action they have 
defeated and annulled those provisions of the 
Federal Constitution written as the result of the 
War, which guaranteed to every man regardless 
of race, color, or previous condition of servitude, 
full rights and citizenship.” 

In answer to the charges from those “gone 
Democrat”, the “stand pat” Negro Republicans 
urge that the “solid South will control a Demo- 
cratic President regardless of how he feels about 
giving the Negro citizens justice or equal op- 
portunity”; that “anti-Klan” is not necessarily 
“pro-Negro”; and others soothingly assure the 
old party chiefs that there need be no cause for 
alarm in the dramatic defections of a few politi- 
cians, that these “alleged leaders” have little 
weight with the general run of Negro voters 
who “will keep to their dearest tradition and vote 
for the party that freed the slaves.” 

Ben Davis, Editor of the Atlanta Independent, 
accuses the Negro Democrats of being insincere. 
“Only the ‘intellectuals’, he says, “the ‘kid 
glove’ fellows who have professions and do not 
follow them, have gone over to the Democratic 
party and every self-constituted leader who an- 
nounces himself in favor of the Democratic 
party has his name on the Democratic payroll.” 

Some of the Democratic spokesmen point to 
the selection of Earl B. Dickerson of Chicago, 
Negro Democrat, to oppose Martin B. Madden, 
Republican, and Chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee in the House; but the Florida Sentinel 
asks: “Of what service can a Democratic Negro 
Assemblyman be; what measures could he induce 
his party in Congress to support?” Republicans 
in New York further answered the challenge of 
the Chicago Democrats by nominating Dr. Charles 
H. Roberts as Assemblyman from the Twenty- 
first District, Manhattan. 

To the Progressives, headed by La Follette, 
there has been a noteworthy swing on the part 
of certain prominent Negroes not generally classi- 
fied as politicians. Most active among these is 
Bishop Hurst of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People at its Philadel- 
phia Conference inclined toward the support of 
the Third Party. In the later discussion of the 
political situation in the October Crisis, James 
Weldon Johnson, the Executive Secretary, was 
less specific. He condemned the ‘“Gentlemen’s 
Agreement” between the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties which in effect provides “that the 
Republican party will hold the Negro and do as 
little for him as possible, and that the Democrats 
will have none of him at all.” He suggests that 
there are other parties besides the two major 
parties which make unnecessary the choosing of the 
“lesser of these two evils”, that the enemy might 
indeed be weakened by “boring from within.” 





* 
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But in any event, he concludes, “The only way 
for the Negro to begin to gain political importance 
and power is by smashing this Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment.” 

The supporters of La Follette contend that he 
was the first Governor of Wisconsin to appoint 
a Negro to a responsible office in that State; 
that in 1906, together with the late Senator 
Foraker, he championed the unpopular cause of 
the soldiers of Companies B, C and D of the 
25th Infantry who were dishonorably discharged 
by President Roosevelt contrary to law; that he 
championed the cause of the Negroes during the 
race riots in Chicago, East St. Louis, and 
Washington, a signed editorial in his magazine 
being one of the strongest articles written on the 
subject; that he voted in favor of appropriating 
$470,000 for Howard University; that he advo- 
cated reduced southern representation in Con- 
gress since the Negro is disfranchised in those 
States; that he was largely responsible for the 
confirmation of Walter Cohen; and that he was 
the first candidate who unequivocally denounced 


Politics in 


the Ku Klux Klan. 

The most potent argument urged against La 
Follette, however, is that he cannot help Negroes 
because he will not win. The Baltimore Afro- 
American thinks “La Follette as a radical and 
Third Party candidate would probably do more 
for Negroes, if elected, than any of the other 
two candidates. . “Perhaps a _ radical”, it 
goes on, “will have to sit in the White House 
before the war Amendments to the Constitution 
are enforced.” But this paper admits that it is 
“not enthusiastic about any of the candidates.” 

The position of the Negroes, while strategic, 
is no less confusing than the general party muddle. 
The breaking of party lines has been no more 
marked, the silent ponderation of the mass of 
black voters no less bewildering to the fore- 
casters. There is something ominous about it all. 
The outcome, one is inclined to believe, will rest 
more than ever upon personal reactions to party 
claims and upon individual estimates of candi- 
dates and their capacity for carrying out their 
solemn promises. 


Delaware 


By Auice DunBaR NELSON 


N ANOMALOUS condition exists in the po- 
litical situation in Delaware. The Republi- 

can Party in that State has been in power for 
twenty-five years and as the colored man has the 
balance of power and constitutes one-tenth of the 
voting population, it has been kept in power by 
his vote. Yet Delaware is the only State in the 
Union where the colored man may not practice 
law. In all that time, the colored people have 


not had one of their race serve on the jury. There 
are no colored policemen in Delaware. Some may 
be called but none are ever chosen. The courts 


practice a most humiliating segregation. It is 
definitely acknowledged that the Ku Klux Klan 
is controlled by and in turn controls the party 
in power. 

Two years ago, the Negroes arose and turning 
against the Republican Party, defeated the can- 
didate for re-election to Congress, Caleb S. Lay- 
ton. He had voted against the Dyer Anti- 
Lynching Bill, a measure in which they, in com- 
mon with all other Negroes in the country, were 
intensely interested. Dr. Layton boasted that he 
was proud of his record. He was left at home 
and his opponent, Judge William H. Boyce, who 
had a record for fair and impartial wielding of 
justice from his seat on the bench, was elected in 
his stead. At the same time, T. Coleman duPont, 
who had been appointed to the U. S. Senate 
through a manipulation facetiously known in 
Delaware as “the dirty deal,” was also defeated. 

T. Coleman duPont’s record on the Dyer Bill 
was not good. While he did not have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on it, he was one of the Senators 
who walked out when the question of bringing 


it to a vote was being debated in the Senate. The 
absence of a quorum prevented the vote being 
taken. T. C. duPont helped to make the ab- 
sence of a quorum possible. 

This subversal of tradition two years ago re- 
sulted in not only a Democratic Senator, Thomas 
F. Bayard, and a Democratic Congressman, Judge 
William H. Boyce, being elected, but a Democratic 
majority in the State General Assembly. When 
appropriations to State institutions were being 
cut and slashed in the interests of economy, one 
institution escaped, the Industrial School for 
Colored Girls, which received an appropriation 
of $53,000, more money than was ever given to 
any colored institution at one time in the history 
of Delaware. 

The elections of 1924 present an amazing situ- 
ation. The Democratic candidate for Governor, 
Joseph Bancroft, comes from a line of ancestry 
which has been a friend of the colored people for 
more than a hundred years. The Bancrofts are 
old line Abolitionists. They have educated more 
colored boys in higher institutions of learning than 
any other family in Delaware. The Joseph Ban- 
croft & Sons Company, huge textile manufac- 
turers, employs more colored men than any other 
corporation in Delaware. Mrs. Bancroft is the 
daughter of General O. O. Howard of Freedmen’s 
Bureau and Howard University fame, herself a 
woman of large charities and earnest work among 
the colored people. 

On the other hand, the Republican candidate for 
Congress against this same Judge Boyce, who was 
elected by the Negro two years ago, was a mem- 
ber of the Resolutions Committee in the Republi- 
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can State Convention which killed a_ resolution 
presented to the body which read as follows: “The 
matter of segregation in the several courts of the 
State, the failure of colored men tc be named 
as jurors in the several counties, and the de- 
barring of colored men from the practice of law 
in Delaware, is unjust to a large group of our 
citizens. The same is hereby condemned as being 
subversive of the best traditions of the Republican 
Party, and the party in state convention assembled 
pledges itself to take immediate steps to correct 
the conditions herein complained of.” 

This resolution, though presented by a white 
member of the Republican State Convention, was 
not even allowed to be read. 

Another peculiar situation which the colored 
people hold against this same duPont, the candi- 
date for Senator, in addition to his walking out 
on the Dyer Bill, is the fact that he voted against 
the seating of Henry Lincoln Johnson’s colored 
delegation from Georgia in the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, and that he was _ indiscreet 
enough, when a committee of prominent colored 
men waited on him, to refer to some of our most 
outstanding colored national leaders as “darkies”’. 

Pierre duPont, who has given more to the 
education of the Negro than any other single 


individual in a specific State, is related to Cole- 
man duPont, but is not to be confused with him. 
Pierre duPont has no political aspirations, and is 
reported to be a Democrat. There is frequent 
confusion in the minds of the Negroes of the rural 
sections as to the identity of these two men—the 
one a benefactor of the colored people, the other 
hardly a friend. And it is whispered that Cole- 
man duPont is not averse to profiting by his 
cousin’s contributions to the education of the 
Negro. 

In the past several years three colored women 
and girls have been raped by white men. As the 
crime of rape is a capital one in Delaware, it is 
worthy of note that not one of the men charged 
with the heinous crime has been punished as the 
law provides. The charge is usually made a 
minor one, or a failure to indict remains. This has 
added to the political unrest of the colored people. 
Thus it can be truly said that the political situa- 
tion in Delaware is an anomalous one, with party 
tradition on one side and the Abolitionists and 
Quakers heading the other. The colored people 
are facing this peculiar situation, and having de- 
cided that as the ballot is the most powerful po- 
litical weapon that they have, it is in their power 
to use it effectively. 





FAITH 


By Wiiu1aM Lester Brown 


HERE is a green hill far, yea, far away, 
Whose verdured slopes, un-man-marred, 


peaceful, rest 


As tranquilly as lichens cling the crest, 
Or full-ebbed echoes or soft minstrelsy 
Ignore the enchore of the wind-blown rose; 


os: shod, 


Where thorn-torn feet, in blood-stained sandals 


That trek in vain, to hobble back to God, 





Down in the vale. 


Fail, likewise, to disturb their calm repose; 
For, unmolested by man’s sophistry, 
And home-brewed dogmas, by tradition spawned, 
Most patiently they wait till light has dawned 
Sufficiently upon humanity 
To glimpse beyond the tangled underbrush 
Of finite reckoning, this peak, sun-kist, 
That over-tops majestically the mist 
Then speak they quiet hush 





Upon the babble of the throng below, 
Annointing every blinded eye to see 
Its own soul, pinion-clad and free 
To lift itself above the murky flow 
Of human reasoning about the Afterwhile 
By FAITH. And with complacent smile, 
Uninterrupted by the doubts that did beguile, 
Wing-waft its way, unfaltering, Time’s mile. 
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‘Negro Health 


By Cuaries H. Garvin 


NY proper program of health must em- 
body two inter-dependent functions, one edu- 
cational and the other medical. The purpose ot 
the first of these is to transfer into conduct the 
principles of healthful living, and the second is 
to remove the obstacles in the way of healthful 
living. It is quite evident to all of us that man’s 
battle against disease and unfavorable environ- 
ment in general is and will indefinitely continue 
to be active and unceasing to accomplish results. 
Not only important is prevention of disease, 
but early diagnosis and treatment that will bring 
better health to future generations of our race. 
The length of life is increasing wherever sanitary 
science and preventive medicine are appearing. 

We have often asked the question, Why was it 
necessary to have a separate National Negro 
Health Week and Negro Health days such as 
this? The answer is found in the fact that 
the Negro until very recently has not been a part 
of the great movements for health betterment, 
especially .has this been so in the South. The 
Negroes’ high mortality is not inexplicable. Ac- 
cording to Eugene Kinckle Jones of the National 
Urban League, the Negro showed a decidedly 
lower death rate during slavery than did the 
whites. In the adjustment and struggle for ex- 
istence with every economic, educational and health 
movement shut in his face, the death rate has 
mounted. The Negro has been the last to get 
the benefit of better health movements and living 
conditions. There has ever been a fight to pre- 
vent him from getting out of his unsanitary en- 
vironment. Just as soon as Negroes move into 
a neighborhood, even in our liberal northern 
cities, rents rise, promoting overcrowding, the 
sanitary standards are lowered, garbage collec- 
tions and street cleanings become fewer. 

There is no sharp distinction between health 
and disease and there can be no sharp line be- 
tween disease and race. One fades by almost 
imperceptible gradations into the other. Any 
tendency to partition this field arbitrarily and to 
make Negro health a separate issue is depriving 
the whole question of the greatest scientific and 
humanitarian value, because both races would 
thereby lose the invaluable advantages gained by 
handling the problem as one. The whole problem 
requires continuous care and not merely spas- 
modic attention, regardless of race. 

The equipment of man to combat adverse in- 
fluences that may confront him from time to 
time is evidently made up of two factors,— 
some inborn—so called “constitutional” —whereas 
others are the product of environmental influences. 
Boards of Health decry the Negro race for the 
high morbidity and mortality rates and yet 
these Boards fail in many instances to enforce 
sanitary regulation when it concerns Negroes. 


Leading observers on this subject, statistics of 
the United States Draft Boards during the World 
War and according to the statement of Dr. 
Dublin, the Negro possesses “biologic fitness.” 
So, the fight must be one that will provide 
better environmental influences, better living con- 
ditions. In New York City where two persons out 
of every 1,000 population died 50 years ago, in 1920 
only one died. This has meant a total saving of 
116,285 lives annually. This proves what im- 
proved health regulations provided for all alike 
can do. 


Along with the other recent optimistic state- 
ments regarding the progress of the Negro it is 
indeed gratifying to hear such an optimistic note 
regarding Negro health from Dr. Dublin, gleaned 
from the vital statistics of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. They will awaken the world 
to the real status of Negro health. I am glad 
also that he has shown us that we must not see 
the bright side only. We must not be too op- 
timistic as to regard the battle won. 


During the past few years it has been appalling 
to see the increasing number of cases of tuber- 
culosis that have come under my personal ob- 
servation. The first conclusion would be that 
tuberculosis is rapidly increasing among Negroes 
in Cleveland. It is numerically, but so is the 
population. Added to this, we are diagnosing 
cases earlier and more persons are seeking doc- 
tors earlier and we physicians are a little more 
sincere about reporting these cases than we were 
a few years ago, because we realize the great 
benefits to the patient from being served by the 
Tuberculosis Bureau. Dr. Carter of Piedmont 
Sanitorium, Virginia, in the American Review of 
Tuberculosis, shows that the results at that sani- 
torium prove beyond a shadow of a doubt that the 
Negro, although he shows less resistance because of 
lack of racial immunity against the disease than the 
white man, will respond to the treatment for pul- 
monary tuberculosis and if that treatment is begun 
early he will continue well. 

The crying shame of America is the fact that 
in maternal mortality our country stands third 
in the civilized world, being exceeded only by 
Spain and Belgium, according to the Bureau of 
Child Welfare. Our infant mortality is still high 
and it is indeed encouraging to hear Dr. Dublin 
say that Negro infant mortality is decreasing. 
This decrease in infant mortality is going to be 
steadily improved as more Negroes migrate to the 
larger cities of the North and West where pre- 
natal and obstetrical work is well organized and 
is open to all regardless of race. 

It is my opinion that not sufficient attention 
has been given to Rickets, to which the Negro 
child in the northern cities seems to be especially — 
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susceptible. I believe that this disease, with its 
deforming processes, weakens the race and makes 
the inroad of pulmonary tuberculosis more easy. 
In many cities the work of baby welfare organi- 
zations will cut down this disease among the 
children. 

The so-called degenerative diseases, it seems, are 
on the increase among all races in the United 
States. As people gain in economic conditions, 
live easier, eat more, get more obese, we will see 
more “high blood pressure,” more Brights Dis- 
ease, and more diabetes, more heart disease, and 
perhaps more cancer, because these are certainly 
diseases of civilization. The Negro race is in- 
creasing his economic status, living easier, eating 
more and, of course, we are going to see more of 
these diseases. It is not a direct race question 
but a question of civilization and its “hustle and 
bustle” and “burning the candle at both ends.” 


The social diseases are far too rampant among 
Negroes, but I must be frank and-confess that 
I could never quite believe that~it—is-so very 
much more prevalent among them than among 
the whites. In the American Expeditionary Forces 
the Negro troops, it is said, showed a higher rate 
of venereal diseases than did the whites. Rec- 
ords also showed that the largest number of cases 
occurred among all troops stationed at the ports 
of embarkation; the majority of Negro troops 
were stationed at seaport towns. I know that in 
my regiment of combat troops our venereal rec- 
ord was as good as any in France. 

Migration of the Negro to the North offers 
more than economic advancement and better edu- 
cation. It offers better health and living condi- 
tions and brings us to an awakening on the true 
status of Negro health. It also means that the 
morbidity and mortality rates, especially as re- 
gards tuberculosis and syphilis, are going to in- 
crease in migration areas. But why shouldn’t 
the number of cases increase there? The popula- 
tion is increasing. ‘The most important reason is 
that better hospitals and dispensaries are open to 
the Negroes, they are treated better, and welfare 
agencies have educated them to go to these places 
for treatment. The hospitals are better organized 
and more accurate morbidity and mortality sta- 
tistics are kept and more cases reported to Boards 
of Health. Recall also that the Wasserman test 
for syphilis is a routine in most of these hos- 
pitals, state and city laboratories make these tests 
free for physicians, thus more cases are being 
discovered and diagnosed than heretofore. 


The propaganda against the social diseases has 





sent more men to hospitals than before. Previous 
to this work these cases were self-treated or fell 
into the hands of quacks and never reached the 
statistics. There are far too many cases of social 
diseases in America and in the Negro race and 
we must fight on to reduce it. I must not leave 
unmentioned a common observation that in many 
localities there is a prevalent idea among white 
medical men that all Negroes, especially if they 
cannot make another diagnosis, have syphilis. 
This idea is so well grounded that they will often 
treat as syphilis a case that shows repeated nega- 
tive blood tests, absolutely lack all clinical symp- 
toms and with an entirely negative history. This 
is far too common and certainly adds a few cases 
to already too large a number. 

The Negro has been so occupied in the struggle 
for existence and the medical men in caring for 
the sick that until now the question of Negro health 
studied from a preventative standpoint has been left 
to others. The establishment of the School of Hy- 
giene at Howard University School of Medicine, 
in Washington, marks the first big move to have the 
Negro physician and worker take a part in this 
work. 

More and more Negroes are requesting in- 
formation along health lines and there is a real 
demand for authoritative information concerning 
eugenics, rejuvenation, hygiene of sex, and even 
fads and nostrums. This can be readily seen if 
one only looks over the health columns of the 
Negro newspapers and magazines. It has always 
appeared to me that most of the movements to 
improve Negro health have not taken into con 
sideration the Negro physician, nurse, and social 
worker. The Negro physician and nurse being 
accustomed to reckon with the personal idiosyn- 
cracies of Negroes and to treat the patient as well 
as the disease is, therefore, best fitted to handle 
such cases, because those of the white race in quite 
a number of cases look upon Negroes as mere sub- 
jects for observation. 

In my opinion the health program depends upon 
the realization that the Negro race is not a mere 
isolated group and that isolated endeavors such as 
this lose their significance unless the principle of 
constant care is applied. Longevity and improved 
racial morbidity and mortality cannot, of 
course, be increased by mere meetings and discus- 
sions unless the knowledge and experience de- 
veloped becomes public property not only of the 
race but the entire country. 

The duty of thwarting the formation of an ar- 
tificial and unscientific gap between health and 
disease rests squarely with all of us. 
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The Migration 
Extracts from the addresses of Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary of the National Urban 
League, at the Ohio Welfare Conference in Columbus, October 15 


HE whole question as to whether the migra- 
tion was wise or is destined to be of permanent 
benefit to the Negro is involved in the matter of 
the Negro’s industrial and economic adjustment to 
the conditions he found in the North... . 
* * . 


The large Negro turnover in plants operated by 
persons inexperienced in the ways of the Negro 
is due to their assumption that they can keep 
the morale of their Negro workers high without 
the incentive to improved efficiency in the form of 
promotion for merit. .. . 

7. * . 


There is evidence that the present means of 
training men for skilled work both in schools and 
by means of apprenticeship is not adding a sufh- 
cient number of skilled workers to the limited 
number who are now emigrating from Europe to 
meet the demand, so prejudice against Negro 
skilled workers must give way to the require- 
ments of industry. .. . 

aa — * 

Organizations that work in behalf of the com- 
munity at large should not ignore the economic 
needs of the Negro, for they are a part of so- 
ciety, and directly in proportion as they improve 
both in their industrial efficiency and in their 
sense of responsibility to others, society as a whole 
will profit. . .. 


I am not one of those who claim that the 
Negro’s spirit of humility and patience is the im- 
mediate balm to soften the antagonistic attitude 
of labor and capital one towards the other, but 
I do believe that these qualities will be helpful 
in the rightful solution of the question. .. . 

* > * 


Should it be possible for hundreds of thousands 
of these practically helpless, hardworking, loyal, 
and cheerful black Americans to be moved about 
as pawns, hated and despised by white workingmen, 
on the one hand, and under-paid by employers of 
labor, on the other? .. . 

7. o * 

The old idea of the Negro being naturally 
lazy, thriftless, and indolent is being recognized as 
a myth... 

* * = 

This larger distribution of the Negro popu- 
lation over the United States is apparently hav- 
ing a good effect on the great American experiment 
in democracy,—it is giving the North an oppor- 
tunity to disprove the assertions of southern critics 
that the citizens of the North with the Negro 
present in numbers would treat the Negro in ex- 
actly the same way as the Southerner has seen 
fit to treat him. . . 

* 7 * 

However, there is every evidence that the Negro 

is “making the grade” in the North... . 


The Mind of Primitive Man in West Africa 


By E. P. Corton 


Former Commissioner of Lands and Director of Surveys, Nigeria, 
British Colonial Government, Africa 


ET us consider the higher branches of the 

Yoruba race. I am of the opinion that their 
brains are equal to ours, or, at any rate, equal 
to mine. Let me mention one in particular— 
Henry Carr, M.A., B.C.LL., etc. If you turn 
to the key to Locke’s trigonometry, you will find 
that it was written by Henry Carr, of Lagos. 
If he did not write it before he was twenty, he 
must have done so very shortly after. I know him 
very well indeed; it was a pleasure to hear him 
discuss the intricacies of calculus. I had in my 
department a dozen or so of young Yorubas, 
nearly all of whom were educated in Lagos, by 
native teachers. I established a sort of survey 
school and taught them the elements of plane 
and spherical trigonometry, also practical 
astronomy, including the determination of latitude, 
azimuth, and time. The majority of them soon 
became remarkably proficient in these subjects 
and in a year, I should say, were able to make 


the necesary observations. When making observa- 
tions for azimuth, it is desirable to observe the 
star when the three functions—co-altitude, co- 
latitude, and co-declination—form a_ spherical 
triangle that is fairly symmetrical. Considerable 
preliminary calculation is obviated if one can 
visualize in the heavens those stars that will form 
such a triangle at a suitable time. A few of the 
young Yoruba surveyors became exceptionally 
smart in selecting suitable stars and were of 
great assistance in this class of work; also in 
working the astronomical calculations they were 
equally proficient. Their memory is so excellent 
that after having “called out” a seven figure 
logarithm, which was common to a series of 
calculations, they seemed to have no difficulty in 
remembering it, at any rate, for several hours—in- 
deed, I believe for a much longer period. At 
first, I doubted their memory and made them 
look up the logarithms; but I soon found that 
such precaution was unnecessary. 
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Their ear is of a refinement that is quite be- 
yond my conception. When naming rivers, etc., 
I used to get a reliable local native to pronounce 
the name. Three native clerks wrote it down. I 
think I am correct in stating that fully ninety 
per cent of these words agreed exactly in the 
spelling by the three native clerks. 

On the other hand, let me illustrate by a 
single case the persistence of folk beliefs. A 
friend of mine while out shooting, surprised a na- 
tive solicitor in the act of sacrificing a bull. 
This man was, I believe, a graduate of one of the 
English universities. He had to appear before 
the local court to show cause why he should 
not be struck off the roll. He informed my 
friend that although he was a Christian, he felt 
compelled when in great trouble to return to the 
religion of his fathers. This cult, like so many 
others, is chiefly that of the appeasement of evil 
spirits, and this native still had it in the back of 
his head. 

The sociologists affirm that education, cul- 
ture, and studious habits are an evolution of cen- 
turies. In all probability many of the fathers 
of the educated natives whom I have encountered 
and mentioned above were uneducated; possibly 
some of their grandfathers were even cannibals. 


In the great majority of cases their environment 
and home training could not have been much 
above that of an ordinary native village, and I am 
afraid that the European influence in many in- 
stances was not very elevating. What, then, was 
the urge that stimulated them to deviate so 
widely from the general attitude of their group? 
It is my opinion that these natives had an innate 
mental aptitude for assimilating knowledge and 
were fortunate in having men about them, young 
Europeans with ability and inclination to create 
an atmosphere of intellectual leadership, so that 
native intelligence could be directed into proper 
channels. 

My observations and experiences do not per- 
mit me to accept the prevalent idea that human 
nature is constant, that it may take on a veneer, 
but never changes. No evolutionist could hold 
such a theory. I am of the opinion that human 
nature has changed, perhaps not permanently, but 
certainly measurably. 

Apparently then, and this is the conclusion of 
my whole scattered discussion, native ability is 
pretty widely distributed and does not follow dis- 
tinctly class or race lines. 

—Extract from article appearing in JOURNAL OF 
APPLIED SOCIOLOGY for Sept.—Oct.—1924. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 


The Fire in the Flint 


By Watter F. Wuite 
Published by Alfred Knopf, New York. Price $2.50. 


T was Joseph Conrad, the incomparable master of 

the story, who in an essay on Henry James was 
prompted to say: “Fiction is history, human history, or 
it is nothing.” For the most part, our sources of knowl- 
edge about life in the South have been limited to a 
petulant defense literature. Except for those romances 
embodying the soft, insubstantial after-glow of its Feudal 
past, there has been silence. The South’s one dominant 
passion, the race problem( has inhibited both its life and 
its letters. Of the natural and unrelieved tragedy of 
the Negro in his new consciousness in the South, there 
has similarly been nothing until recently. We have 
here a facet of life bulging with the full score of hu- 
man emotions with its comedy, certainly, but in its vital 
phases balked and convulsed into sombre tragedy. In 
their sensitive setting it has been not merely polite but 
a necessary measure of self-preservation to keep inviolate 
the sacred traditions by which they were bound down, 
and, until the last embers of the Civil War crumble into 
ashes, to let these millions remain as it is safe to paint 
them,—dark, insensible shadows, gliding silently and 
contentedly up and down endless aisles of cotton. 

In Walter F. White’s “The Fire in the Flint,” this 
tradition is rudely broken. These dumb, ambulant shad- 
ows have been transformed into flesh' and soul. Born 
_and educated in Georgia, a Negro and a part of its life, 
it has been possible for him to fashion with complete 
understanding and from the simplest experiences a story 
of intense power. How else after all could we get those 
tremendous undercurrents of subtly tortured feeling, of 
life within the deep shadows of the “Black Belt,” except 
as revealed by one who has lived through them? Even 
the magnificent effort of Clement Wood, despite its 
earnestness, failed to capture the essense so familiar to 
Negroes, so incomprehensible to others. 


The story itself is a compound of incidents, any of 
which could probably be documented from the records 
filed away in Mr. White’s desk in the offices of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. The thread of the plot might have been bor- 
rowed from the life of most any well-educated Negro 
in, let us say, three-fourths of the South’s small towns, 
and probably in any of the small towns of Georgia, 
where the scene is laid. It concerns principally the 
vicissitudes of one refined Negro family. Kenneth 
Harper, a Harvard graduate and physician, comes home 
to Centerville to practice his profession. He is a tol- 
erant, mannerly, clean-cut figure, and a skillful surgeon, 
ambitious to conquer the biting prejudices of his home 
town by ignoring them, and eventually to build a hos- 
pital for Negroes. His brother, Bob, a sensitive, im- 
pulsive youth, lacked his tolerance and _ hopefulness 
though he managed to keep his emotions in leash. His 
sister, Mamie, blended with her dark rich beauty the 
delicate loveliness of faint lavender. Jane Phillips, 
around whom his romance turned, was distinguished by 
her quick, incisive intelligence, a practical philosophy 
and restless idealism. 

Among the leading white characters there are several 
who represent the author’s attempt at fair depiction. 
There is Judge Stevenson, a blunt, discordantly fair- 
minded Southerner who spoke of Nigras, a sort of half- 
victory over the orthodox appelation nigger; who secretly 
helped Kenneth draw up plans for the Negro Farmers’ 
Cooperative Society,--a scarred relic of the Civil War, 
with plenty of courage, but with little influence against the 
general sentiment of the town. And there is Mrs. Roy 
Ewing who, it seems, escaped some of the virulence of 
Anglo-Saxon prejudice by being born of old French stock 
in South Carolina. Faced with the loss of her daughter 
from a malady which the less competent white physician, 
Dr. Bennett, sorrowfully admitted he could not treat, she 
persuaded her husband to control his prejudice and permit 
a, “nigger doctor”, the only surgeon within two hundred 
miles, to operate. Dr. Bennett, an old school family phy- 
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sician, innocent for the most part of the advance of his 
science, at first affectedly contemptuous of the upstart 
from “up No’th” eventually recognized his merit, a 
triumph quite compatible with his simple honesty. Roy 
Ewing, pliant to the force of the town’s feeling for Ne- 
groes, fearful for his business, was in the end converted. 

Through the muck of a small town’s petty chicaneries 
and sexual adventure, gossip, Ku Klux parties, the 
story ran. Kenneth’s fight for self-respect was a losing 
one. Faith in his philosophy bit by bit was worn down. 
Landlords robbed their Negro tenants and dared them 
to complain, the “best citizens” including the sheriff 
were members of the Ku Klux Klan. His organization 
of farmers to handle their crop was interpreted as dan- 
gerous agitation . Calamity trooped down on his family. 
Mamie was outraged by two of the town’s popular young 
bloods. Bob’s restrain broke. In his blinding rage he 
killed his sister’s assailants as they boasted of their 
frolic to a hilarious group of their friends lounging 
about Ewing’s store, and in turn Bob was killed by a 
mob. The citizenry aroused, determined to end Ken- 
neth’s obnoxious interference in affairs. The chance 
came as he left the bedside of his white patient in the 
Ewing home. On the ready assumption that his mission 
had been sex adventure, they whetted their passions 
and killed him. co. 

Few of the grosser evils of the South are omitted; 
there are two lynchings, the Ku Klux Klan, the consort- 
ing of white men with Negro women, tarrings and beat- 
ings, peonage, the inescapable orthodoxy about the 
Negro’s place, “Jim Crow” cars, familiar arguments of 
the “dominant race”, the sycophantic trouble maker 
known among Negroes as “a white folks’ nigger”. Nor 
are the salutary influences neglected. The northern 
missionaries, the southern inter-racial Commissions, the 
righteous but impotent few who would end the abuses, 
come in for mention. 

“The Fire in the Flint,” like Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” or let us say Upton Sinclair's 
“The Jungle,” is a trail blazer, an epoch marker of 
sociologic interest, and is aided as a novel by its power- 
fully expository material, but it lacks the charm of style 
and subtlety which distinguish both of these. There are 
too many fiction stereotypes,—an inexpert heavy-handed- 
ness in description. Probably the absence of that qual- 
ity which we feel is in the power of Mr. White to give 
is accounted for in part by the fact that, as he says, the 
story was written in two weeks, a prodigious accomplish- 
ment, rare even among the most skillful writers. The 
white mind could be made more intelligible. They are 
mad men, most of them. Certainly this conduct has some 
justification in their own minds even if irrational and 
unsound. It is without apology a tragedy, and as a 
tragedy, presumably, can register only the intensity of 
all of these forces in fatal compound. There is yet 
even more poignant tragedy in the lives of the droning 
millions who are ground down and broken and who are 
not permitted even the escape of death. 


THE THEATRE 
“The Chocolate Dandies” 


ly “The Chocolate Dandies” at the Colonial Theatre, 
Sissle and Blake have added nothing new to the 
line of Negro shows that have besieged Broadway since 
the production of “Shuffle Along”. It is just like the 
aforementioned others, neither good nor bad. It lays 
its claim for consideration on the over-laden but obvi- 
ously stale and empty altar of novelty. For a Negro 
show to make a bid for Broadway all that is required, 
it seems, is a bevy of dancing girls, a “Harmony Four”, 
a riot of color, and a slender plot (which is unimport- 
ant), built usually around the swindling of some poor, 
old, illiterate “darky”. While the “Harmony Four” and 
the eccentric dancing of Josephine Baker are unusually 
good, “The Chocolate Dandies” is dull and tiresome. 
Setting out (it is obvious) to cater to the jaded desires 
of the white comedy lovers, Sissle and Blake doubtless 


forgot that there are colored people who would like to 
see their show. (Indeed, is not this a reason for the 
experiment?) And to us, it didn’t seem like a colored 
show at all. Except for the presence of the “Charles- 
ton” and the “cut-out”, as done by an alluringly black 
girl whose name is unrecognizable in the multitude of 
names on the program, there isn’t a thing in it that 
cannot be duplicated by any group of white actors and 
actresses on the road. 

The life of the Negro as is sketchily presented in a 
show like this is false. All those elements of vital 
spiritual and emotional content that distinguish it from 
that of other racial groups are taken out. A feeble, 
half-white misanthrope is substituted. Any one who 
is familiar with the vaudeville shows given at the 
“Lafayette” or “The Lincoln”, in Harlem, knows that 
there is a reservoir of talent and of material up there 
lying waste that, if properly commandeered and utilized 
in a production like “The Chocolate Dandies”, would 
create a distinct sensation. 

Producers of Negro comedy shows don't seem to go to 
the fountain of Negro life for their material. They 
must get that habit, and the man who is big enough 
and artistically serious enough to do it is going to wake 
up one day and find himself a very rich and very 
famous man. Eric D. Walrond. 


“Dixie To Broadway” 


¢¢Q@’HUFFLE ALONG” was so pent with stored-up 

surprises that when once it did burst to public 
gaze it awed and overwhelmed. Only in its later days 
could the critics recover to do it justice. At the present 
time, however, the reviewing gentry are not merely pre- 
pared, they lie in waiting for the Negro musical shows. 

Oddly enough, “Dixie to Broadway” split the ranks 
of the critics. While some have vehemently railed 
against it, others have ardently declared it to be the 
greatest production in which Negroes ever took a part. 
There is some excuse for thf rather puzzling division 
of opinion. 

A proper appreciation or criticism of the revue, for 
that is what it is mostly, must concern itself with the 
merits of the players, individually and ensemble, and with 
the merit of what they are given to do. For one the 
Negro performers are responsible; for the other the 
white writers and producers. It is not unfair to say 
that criticism has occasionally been caustic of what 
these writers have provided and that praise has been 
generous for the performers. It seems reasonable to 
assume that one critic looks at the performers and calls 
the production great and that another looks at what they 
are given to do and berates the offering. 

The players and most of the work they are given to 
do are exceptional. The diminutive, mercurial Miss 
Mills has more than her share of accomplishments,— 
a soft, mellow voice capable of trailing off into in- 
credible fineness; her body the assence of rhythm. 
Shelton Brooks is perhaps the most keenly intelligent 
and one of the best Negro comedians living. Audi- 
ences no longer rave over Negro dancing. It is ex- 
pected to be matchless. 

The show is a semi-revue, semi-vaudeville attrac- 
tion. The revue features have distinct merit and most 
of the vaudeville offerings are good. In all of the 
twenty-seven scenes only three or four are really poor. 
The worst sketch, “A Nice Husband”, written by Sid- 
ney F. Lazarus and clumsily risque, is responsible for 
most of the sharp criticism directed at the show. 

One cannot deny, of course, that any appearance of 
Negroes on the stage is some kind of propaganda. The 
impressions brought away, whatever the intention or 
theory, register in the attitude toward the Negro race. 
There is a conscious effort in some parts of the pro- 
duction to impress the white audience that the Negro 
performer is worth while,—that the group has its Eva 
Tanguays, George Cohans, Gallaghers and Sheans, and 
its Kikis. On the other hand, there is not only a 
repetition of the threadbare stereotypes of defunct 
minstrelsy but something which comes dangerously near 
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to obscenity. The drop used throughout the show, 
gaudy and indecorous, pictures on one side a “comic 
strip” Negro stealing a chicken and on the other similar 
Negroes playing at dice. The over used razor crops 
up as the show goes on. But worse than this is the 
unnecessary bedroom scene and the profanity put into 
the mouth of some of the performers. 


Negro performers when they write their own lines 
are generally known for their clean work. When Shel- 
ton Brooks was approached he declared he had to say 
what he was given to say. 


If there were no necessity for the two foregoing 
paragraphs, “Dixie to Broadway” would doubtless be 
the greatest of so-called Negro shows. It ranks with 
the best of current revues with all white performers, 
but the best of Negro shows cannot afford these defec- 
tions which second and third rate white productions 
can sustain. Rogier Didier. 


Three Plays by the Ethiopian Art Players 


AST NIGHT (October 15) the National Ethiopian 
Art Theatre, Inc., inaugurated its Winter program 
with a midnight presentation at the Lafayette Theatre 


of three one-act Negro plays. They are “Being Forty”. 


by Eulalie Spence, “Cooped Up” by Eloise Bibb Thomp- 
son, and “Bills” by John M. Francis. Of the three, the 
best by far is Mrs. Thompson’s enthralling study of 
Negro folk life along the levies of New Orleans. It 
isn’t hyperbole to state that “Bills” and “Being Forty” 
existed for the most part as a sort of raison d’etre for 
the Thompson play. And this, by all means, is not a 
reflection on the merit (such as there was) in either 
Miss Spence’s or Mr. Francis’ effort. It was simply 
a matter of sandwiching % first class piece of drama 
between two maudlin attempts at melodrama. 


In “Being Forty” there were two players who did 
unusually well. They were Eugene Corbie and Lila 
Hawkins. Corbie is one of the younger lights of the 
black cognoscenti and an orator of parts. He, too, it 
appears, like a number of young, groping, enquiring 
college-bred men of his generation, seems to be mov- 


ing towards an understanding of himself and of the 
thing he feels he is best likely by reason of experience 
and temperament to do. Last night he didn’t take the 
cake, by any means (it was left to a lovely black 
woman to do that) but, though a bit exaggerated and 
jerky in parts, he did extremely well in the role of 
the eccentric, avenging brother. Miss Lila Hawkins 
brought to her performance the spark of a fresh and 
vivid personality. Under the aegis of the Ethiopian Art 
Theatre, a woman with her sense for the dramatic 
may go very far. 


The laurels of the evening must go unstintingly to 
Ardelle Dabney, the able boarding housekeeper in Mrs. 
Thompson’s swiftly moving and exotically colorful play. 
This by all odds is the best Negro folk play it has 
been our privilege to see. Limited, of necessity, to a 
vignette study of the life of the struggling peasants of 
that dusky region and the complications and domestic 
trials that usually go with it, it is nevertheless a per- 
fect, well rounded picture. There is Cassie (Lillian 
Creamer), the emotionally unrestrained yellow wife of 
Scipio Johnson, honest, frugal, loving wrestler of the 
untethered Mississippi. There is Cassie, with nothing 
to do, and all the time in the world in which to do it. 
There is the tongue wagging, suggestive, worldly wise 
Cleo. There are roomers in the house. There is 
the “city-fied” cabaret-haunting, saxaphone-teasing 
Julius. There is constantly drifting into Cassie’s 
susceptible ears, via the voluble Cleo and the wily 
Julius, the seed, the germ of unrest, of doubtful indeci- 
sion. And on that pivot the plot revolves. 


Lillian Creamer, G. Alfred Woods (Scipio), and 
Joseph A. Steber (Julius), all play well, but Ardelle 
Dabney brings an authentic gift to bear on her inter- 
pretation. In her hands the dialogue at times leaps 
to the dignity of living, vibrant speech. If but for her 
performance alone, “Cooped Up” is entitled to a chance 
on Broadway, and we earnestly hope that it gets it. 


Anne Wolter, the General Director of the National 
Ethiopian Art Theatre, Inc., ought to be congratulated 
on the excellent showing made by the Ethiopian players. 

Eric D. Walrond. 


KEMP aaa + 
Announcement 


The Urban League Conference will be held this year in Cleveland, Ohio, Tuesday to Friday, December 2-5. 
The following subjects will be discussed by leading white and colored students of the problems of race relations 
and city life: PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION, COOPERATION BETWEEN SOCIAL AGENCIES, INDUS- 
TRIAL PROBLEMS, A STANDARD LOCAL INDUSTRIAL PROGRAM, A NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL PRO- 
GRAM, INTER-RACIAL COOPERATION, and PUBLICITY METHODS. 


Social workers, church workers, industrial personnel workers, representatives of labor, employment managers, 


and all persons interested in Negro welfare and the removal of the causes of misunderstanding and friction be- 


tween the races are cordially invited. 


For further information address: Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary, National Urban League, 127 


East 23rd Street, New York City, or William R. Conners, Executive Secretary, Negro Welfare Society (Cleveland 


Urban League), 2337 East 55th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


et EDC 0) 2 OFK_ 9 
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INTER-RACIAL FORUM 


Compiled by Mapetine G. ALLISON 


G. WELLS in the Northwestern Bulletin 

e Appeal: “I am convinced myself that there 

is no more evil thing in this present world than 
race prejudice; none at all! I write deliberately 
—it is the worst single thing in life now. It 
justifies and holds together more baseness, cruelty, 
and abomination than any other sort of error in 


the world.” 
* * « 


In the St. Louis Argus: “The Constitution of 
the United States knows no race, creed, or re- 
ligion. All citizens are equal according to the 
Constitution. Therefore, those who would deny 
any class the same fundamental rights that they 
themselves enjoy are enemies to this form of 
government, and should be denounced by all lovers 
of justice and fair play.” 

o 7 * 

The Kansas City, Mo., Journal-Post: “Despite 
outrageous denials of his rights as a citizen, rights 
which his blood has helped to win, the Negro has 
never wavered in his devotion to his country and 
his record as a soldier, even when the race was in 
slavery, not only challenges admiration but is 
beyond praise.” 

> * - 

John Louis Hill in the New York World: 
“Interest in the study of the race problem by both 
white and colored people is essential to an under- 
standing of it, and understanding is prerequisite 


to its solution.” 
= . = 


The New York Amsterdam News: “The eleva- 


tion of Rev. Dr. Charles H. Trusty to be moder- 
ator of the Pittsburgh Presbytery of the Presby- 
terian Church and the wail that has gone up be- 
cause Dr. Trusty happens to be a Negro shows 
clearly the kind of Christianity that is prevalent 


in the world today.” 
oe © 


Revel Henry Fooks in the Philadelphia, Pa., 
Record: “Manly, intelligent colored voters feel 
humiliated to have their choice of men to govern 
them known by color and race. No group, among 
the many that compose this nation, can justify 
a claim to anything which does not belong alike 
to all other groups; therefore, the political soli- 
darity of any group is dangerous to itself and 


to the nation as well.” 
i 7 7 


In the Indianapolis, Ind., Ledger: “Coordina- 
tion of efforts and of intra-racial groups under the 
virtues bespoken by the United States Constitu- 
tion is the first step to complete freedom. And 
when this step has been taken, we must make a 
‘life-size’ plus mark and add every single element 
that has been made for the complete freedom of 
America’s white classes and masses.” 

*“* # : 

Dr. L. K. Williams in the Nashville, Tenn., 
Banner: “The introduction of the Negro into 
America was the beginning and creation of a situ- 
ation that is today our most important problem. 
The Negro’s presence here, his rightful destiny 
and status are the keenest tests of American civi- 
lization and the challenge of Christianity.” 


POT POURRI 


A Southern City Honors a Noble Negro 


ANY people outside the South have the im- 

pression that there is strong and steady an- 
tagonism between the whites and the Negroes in 
that section. On the contrary, there is a vast deal 
of good feeling and the most kindly relationship 
between the larger part of both races. 

An impressive illustration of this condition re- 
cently developed in Columbia, South Carolina, in 
connection with the death of an aged colored 
preacher, “Uncle Jaggers”’, as he was affectionately 
called by most of the people. 

That servant of God had led a most unselfish 
and useful life, dying at the age of 93. Since he 
was 18 years old and a slave, Charles Jaggers had 
gone about doing good and helping the needy of 
his race, urging them to live according to the law 
and the gospels. He was one of the mainstays of 
the colored Old People’s Home, and his white 
friends gave him the money to keep it going. Of 
his salary as a preacher he hardly ever kept enough 
for his own needs. 


The consequence of such a life was an unusual 
honor. The Mayor of Columbia issued a procla- 
mation about his death, and urged the people of 
Columbia to cease business for thirty minutes on a 
Thursday, as a mark of respect to the Negro min- 
ister. In that proclamation the Mayor said this, 
among other things: 

“It would be particularly fitting that the white 
people in Columbia, the capital city of South Caro- 
lina, should recognize publicly his virtues and dem- 
onstrate the respect in which he was held, that 
our people here and those elsewhere, both white 
and black, may know that a character such as his 
is appreciated, regardless of color or station in 
life.” 

Nothing handsomer could have been done as a 
public testimonial. Where has there been a simi- 
lar tribute in a large city north of Mason and 
Dixon’s Line? It is doubtful whether there has 
ever been such an instance, though undoubtedly 
there are many Negro leaders leading equally noble 
and useful lives in their new homes. 


Kansas City, Mo., STAR. 
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Color 
NEGRO minister has been elected moderator 
of the Pittsburgh Presbytery, receiving one 
more vote than his white opponent. 

The Rev. Dr. C. H. Trusty of Grace Memorial 
Church is the man to be thus honored at the hands 
of his white brethren. The Pittburgh Presbytery 
is one of the largest in the country, being com- 
posed of 300 churches, and the responsibilities of 
the new moderator are correspondingly great; his 
honor correspondingly large. 

There should be nothing of novelty in the fact 
that a Negro is elevated to a post of honor and 
responsibility over his white fellows. We believe 
that as the Negro emerges more and more the 
uniqueness of such elevation will not be great. 
Merit, not color, will tell the tale. 

Indeed, it is already telling the tale. There 
are a good many colored physicians, for instance, 
who have demonstrated peculiar skill and capacity. 
Nobody thinks of them as in any way “inferior”. 
Their services are in great demand among white 
people as well as among the people of their own 
race. So far as we know, no white person ever 
complained because the physician who had attended 
him had effected his cure. 

We do not need to look far from Fall River 
to find a very successful physician. Dr. Marcus F. 
Wheatland, of our neighbor city, Newport, is not 
only known favorably in his own city but through- 
out the United States as well, for he was one of 
the first experts in the application of the X-ray 
to the practice of medicine, and is consulted, not 
only by the permanent residents of Newport, but 
by many of the famous folk who spend the summer 
at that place. The fact that he is a noted and a 
successful physician is the big fact. The color of 
his skin is about as important as the color of his 
eyes. 

The time will come, after the Negro has over- 
come the prejudice against him—that is a black 
heritage we must ourselves do everything to wipe 
out, when we will judge a man by what he is and 
does. 


May it come soon! 
Fall River, Mass... NEWS. 





Money Well Invested 

HE Rockefeller General Education Board’s 

gift of $1,000,000 to the Hampton-Tuskegee 
endowment fund is said to be the largest single 
sum ever subscribed to the cause of Negro educa- 
tion. The movement has proved its ability to 
utilize great gifts for the exceeding advantage of 
the Negro race. Few persons realize the progress 
that has been made in educating the Negroes of 
the South during the last few years. The late 
Booker T. Washington was deservedly praised for 
his achievements as a pioneer in training members 
of his race, but since his death the system has been 
greatly extended. 


According to Dr. Moton, principal of Tuskegee 
and a trustee of Hampton, the period since the 
close of the World War has marked the most de- 
cided advance of the Negro in this country, intel- 
lectually and industrially. There are now 500 nor- 
mal schools and colleges in the United States for 
Negroes, with an enrollment of 100,000. These 
young men and women are being trained as teachers 
for their race. The public schools of the country 
now have 2,000,000 Negro pupils. The central 
thought of Booker Washington, the training of 
both hand and brain, has been faithfully kept in 
mind. 

It is significant that the Southern States are 
making increasingly liberal appropriations for Ne- 
gro schools. In 1913 North Carolina raised by 
taxes alone and spent for Negro education $250,- 
ooo. Last year the state expended $4,000,000 for 
the purpose. The white people of the South are 
realizing that from the economic standpoint alone 
the money spent for educating the Negro yields 
substantial returns. But the movement has broader 
implications than this and undoubtedly is helping 
to bring about better relations between the races. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., CHRONICLE-TELEGRAM. 





Negro Lore Wanted 

F Dr. Leon Banov’s request for information con- 

cerning Negro superstitions about diseases and 
cures is met by a sufficiently general response, a 
body of tradition and lore can be gathered in 
Charleston that will be valuable not merely for 
the purpose for which the county health officer has 
sought it—to supply data for a national organiza- 
tion preparing a work on Negro welfare—but also 
as a record of a society that is fast dying out and 
of which authentic records will one day be no 
longer obtainable. The subject of Negro super- 
stitions has been freely dealt with by southern 
writers and woven into much of the literature of 
the section, but too little has been done to garner 
and preserve accurate information which will be- 
come vastly more valuable as time passes. 

At the moment such things may not seem very 
important to the average person; in fact, it is only 
after a type of society or civilization has passed 
away that there is any great interest in obtaining 
authentic records of it, and then it is too late. 
The Negro in the South, especially in the rural 
sections and most of all in such regions as the 
low country of South Carolina, still retains a great 
part of the old tradition, but it cannot be for long. 
Outside contacts are gradually but surely working 
changes. Now is the time to gather and preserve 
everything available about the old plantation Negro 
if future generations are to know much about this 
interesting American type. The Negro’s supersti- 
tions are an especially interesting part of him and 
well worth recording and there is enough material 
left in and around Charleston to reward an effort 


to get at it. 
Charleston, 8. C., POST. 
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Yes, We Are Playing Golf 

HERE is a public golf course maintained by 

the city on Cobb’s Creek. This in_ itself 
may not be of great interest to Tribune readers, 
but I am sure it will interest them to know that 
among the many golf enthusiasts who play daily 
on that course are about a dozen more or less 
well known colored golfers. They, like the others, 
pay $3.00 per year for the golf privileges and 
are accorded all the courtesies and privileges en- 
joyed by every other player. 

You know, of course, that they play in “four- 
somes” and sometimes one or two colored players 
are invited to fill ovt a “foursome” with the white 
players, and they tell me of one particular colored 


player who is so good that he is in constant demand 
to fill a “foursome” generally with three of the 
best white golfers who play on the course. He 
is conceded to be one of the best golfers who uses 
the course. So these golfers are solving one phase 
of the so-called race problem, which is really not 
a problem at all but rather a bad (or good) con- 
dition, the satisfactory solution of which often 
depends on the training, tact, and temperament of 
individuals. I beg leave to congratulate the 
“golfers” and wish them continued success in their 
handling of this, their opportunity for healthful 
recreation and friendly and helpful inter-racial 
contact. 
Edward W. Henry in the 


Philadelphia, Pa., TRIBUNE. 


BULLETIN BOARD 


ASONS of Alabzma recently dedicated a Masonic 
Temple, in Birmingham, which cost $657,704. 
The building contains a basement, an auditorium and 
galleries with seating capacity for 2000, six stores, four 
lodge rooms, and 154 offices. The organization has 
1216 lodges and chapters and a membership of 40,000. 
For the past eleven years, Walter Thomas Wood has 
been the Grandmaster. The Birmingham Age Herald 
says: “Not only is the edifice a credit to that part of the 
city in which it is located because of its imposing ap- 
pearance, but it represents thrift and enterprise on the 
part of those who made it possible. ... One of the 
speakers said that eleven years ago the Negro Grand 
Lodge of the state was $100,000 in debt, but that today 
it has more than $500,000 on the other side of the 
ledger, after settling all claims against it. That is a 
record which speaks for itself.” 
e* 2 


The 369th Infantry was organzed as the 1sth New 
York Infantry, National Guard, during the summer of 
1916. The first Commanding Officer was Colonel Wil- 








liam Hayward. When the United States declared war 
against Germany, the regiment was calied into the 
United States service July 15, 1917, by the proclama- 
tion of the President. For several months it guarded 
camps, railways, and public utilities, and sailed over- 
seas on December 14, 1917. Arriving at Brest, France, 
on December 27, 1917, it was numbered among the 
first one hundred thousand of American combat troops. 
For eleven weeks it was stationed at St. Nazaire; then 
transferred to the French Army, March 14, 1918; served 
in 16th and 161st Divisions, 8th Corps d’Armee, 4th 
French army; took over a front line sector April 8, 
1918, and subsequently participated in the Champagne, 
Champagne-Marne, Aisne-Marne, Meuse-Argonne and 
Alsace campaigns. Its colors were decorated with the 
Croix de Guerre of France. The regiment lost 279 
killed and 737 wounded men. It returned to the States 
and made a triumphal march up Fifth Avenue, in 
New York City, on February 17, 1919. During the 
overseas service, the 15th Infantry, N. Y. Guard, Colonel 
William Jay Schieffelin, commanding, was organized. 
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Colonel Arthur Little succeeded to the command in 
January, 1921, and the designation of the organization 
was changed to 369th Infantry, N. Y. N. G., in Janu- 
ary, 1923. The organization has recently been Federal- 
ized and will dedicate its new Million Dollar Armory, 
on West 143rd Street, in the Autumn. 


* - * 

Dr. C. B. Wilmer of Atlanta, Ga., is the recipient 
of -a loving-cup which bears the following inscription: 
“Presented by the colored people of Atlanta to Dr. 
C. B. Wilmer, as a pioneer in Inter-racial Good Will. 
He practices truth, and his neighbor is all. mankind.” 
Dr. Wilmer, who has been the rector of St. Luke 
Episcopal Church for twenty-four years, has accepted the 
deanship of the Theological Department at the. Univer- 
sity of the South,.Sewanee, Tenn. The meeting, which 
was instigated by Jesse O. Thomas of the Atlanta 
Urban League, was attended by many of the most 
prominent white and colored citizens and, as intended, 
the occasion had a two-fold purpose: First, It showed 
Dr. Wilmer that his sacrifice made in advocating jus- 
tice for Negroes was compensated by Negroes’ grati- 
tude and appreciation; second, It gave backbone and 
stimulant to other white people to pursue the path of 
duty and justice. Among the speakers were Dr. John 
Hope, Dr. W. G. Alexander, Dr. E. P. Johnson, Dr. 
Russell Brown, Father E. L. Braithwaite, and. James 
C. Arnold. ** 

The Cosmopolitan Club of the University of Cali- 
fornia, in Los Angeles, has elected Leon Whitaker, a 
Negro student, to be its president. The club has seventy 
members, drawn from all nationalities, who are students 
in the university. It was organized two years ago by 
Daisy Law, a Chinese student; later Mr. Kawaii, a 
Japanese student, served as president. The purpose 
of the organization is to afford the students of all 
races an opportunity for self expression and to set 
forth the different views and habits of their respective 
races and countries. Mr. Whitaker is also an officer 
of the Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity. 

* * « 


The annual report of the colored branches of the 
Louisville, Ky., Free Public Library shows the largest 
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circulation of books in the history of this division of 
the library—121,794, an increase of 4,542 over last 
year. A colored librarian, Thomas F. Blue, is in 
charge of the work. 
* + Zs 

Reprints from the photograph of Roland Hayes, which 
was used on our cover for September, may be had of 
us for the price of ten cents each. 














Masonic Temple in Birmingham 


The National Association of Colored Women’s Clubs 
has a membership of one hundred thousand, and to 
the presidency has been elected Mrs. Mary McLeod 
Bethune. She succeeds Hallie Q. Brown, who served 
as president during the past four years. Mrs. Bethune 
is president of the Daytona-Cookman Collegiate Insti- 
tute in Daytona, Fla., which was formerly the Day- 
tona Normal and Industrial Institute. In twenty years 
she has builded an institution that is valued at $500,000, 
with an enrollment of 367 students and forty-eight in- 
structors and workers; there have been three hundred 
graduates, of whom eleven were trained nurses. John 
C. Wright says of the school: “It expresses in a con- 
crete way the power of a black woman of limited 
opportunities to sense a great need and to marshal the 
spiritual and material resources of hundreds of men 
and women, black and write, rich and poor, Southerner 
and Northerner, Catholic and Protestant, Christian and 
Atheist, to contribute of their store to support her 
work.” At the recent session of the National Associa- 
tion of Colored Women’s Clubs $12,000 was contributed 
toward a $50,000 Scholarship Fund, and $8,000 of this 
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was in actual 
cash. The wo- 
men are en- 
deavoring to 
make the home 
of Frederick 
Douglass in An- 
acostia, D. C., a 
national shrine 
of inspiration. 
They propose to 
build a_care- 
taker’s home on 
the estate so 
that the man- 
sion may be 
raised to the 
highest  stand- 
ard of memor- 
ial influence. In 
her annual ad- 
dress, Miss 
Brown recom- 
mended that the 








home be made 
the national 





Georgia Caldwell 


headquarters of to reach white 
the Association, 
with a regularly employed staff. This will unquestion- 


ably be done. 


One cannot think of the National Association of 
Colored Women’s Clubs, however, without recalling the 


name of the late Mrs. Mary B. Talbert, a 
former president. On June 22, 1922, in 
Newark, N. J., the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored peo- 
ple awarded her the annual Spingarn Medal, 
—“for service to the women of her race and 
for the restoration of the home of Frederick 
Douglass.” (See pages 336-7.) 

Social Welfare Administration is the name 
of a new bi-monthly magazine issued by the 
publishers of Better Times, the organ of 
New York charitable and social work. The 
new publication is intended for executives 
and directors of charitable organizations, 
welfare institutions, and other social agen- 
cies throughout the United States and 
Canada, and is exclusively devoted to their 
administration and management problems. 
It deals with such subjects as office manage- 
ment, record keeping, publicity, money rais- 
ing, purchasing, printed matter, accounting, 
and committee organization. George j. 
Hecht is the editor of the publication. The 
magazine is the successor of the section of 
Better Times which was known as “Money 
Raising and Administrative Methods.” The 
subscription price is $1 a year, or $2 with 
Better Times. A free sample copy will be 
sent on request to anyone interested. The 
publication office is at 100 Gold Street, New 
York City. 

The New York Urban League has or- 
ganized a Speakers’ Educational Bureau. This 
bureau will not only seek opportunities to 
spread information such as will introduce 
the better side of the Negro race to white 
people, but will furnish speakers, upon re- 
quest, to churches, Sunday Schools, young 
people’s organizations, forums, and as- 
semblages throughout New York, on va- 
rious phases of the race question in America, 
Africa, and other countries. Special consid- 
eration will be given students in the city 
schools. Also, a series of talks will be 








broadcasted, the 
first of which 
will be given 
by Dr. Peter M. 
Murray, Presi- 
dent of the Har- 
lem Health Con- 
ference. Those 
persons with the 
ability to speak, 
and a desire to 
assist in this 
program, are 
asked to send 
their names to 
the New York 
Urban League, 
202 West 136th 
Street, New 
York City. The 
executive secre- 
tary is James H. 
Hubert. While 
the bureau will 
aim especially 








groups, 
also supply 


J. H. Kelley 


will 


speakers on various welfare topics to 


colored churches and other organizations, with a view 














Colonel Arthur Little 





to spreading information about health, industry, and 
other matters concerning the common welfare. 


The distinction of being the youngest stu- 
dent ever to enroll at Kansas University is 
Georgia Caldwell’s. She is only fourteen 
years of age. When eleven years old she 
entered Lincoln High School. In addition to 
being the youngest in a class of 122 gradu- 
ates, she headed the honor roll, with an 
average of 93.6. Her prizes consisted of the 
Alumni Silver Loving Cup, given for highest 
scholarship; the honor pin given by the 
High School Faculty, for the same rank; the 
fourth year honor pin, given to the Senior 
making the highest average; the Parent- 
Teacher twenty-five dollar Scholarship, given 
to the highest honor student; the five dollar 
mathematics prize, given to the student tak- 
ing all the mathematics given in the High 
School and making the highest average, and 
the Alpha Kappa Alpha one hundred dollar 
Scholarship, granted as a result of an ex- 
amination given to the honor students of 
Lincoln High School, Kansas City,*Mo., and 
Sumner High School, Kansas City, Kansas, 
to the student making the highest average. 
Outside of school, Miss Caldwell has also 
studied the violin. She is the daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. W. W. Caldwell of Kansas 
City, Mo. 


* <¢ # 


A dispatch from the Preston News Service 
says: “Little do travelers know, as they 
journey on the Illinois Central Railroad, 
from the heart of the Mississippi Valley to 
Chicago, when the semaphores swing up 
and down and the red signals change to 
green and yellow, that a colored telegrapher 
has given their train the o.k. The officials 
have been wise to the situation for fifty 
years,—they know that Mr. Kelley is merely 
an efficient, tried and true telegrapher. 
They've forgotten that he is a Negro.” This 
Mr. J. H. Kelly—though seventy-three years 
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of age—handles thirty-one trains a day, at Car- 
bondale, Ill, and took his first vacation this year. 
He has been twice married, and is the father of 
twelve children, eight of whom are living and 
seven of these being daughters who. are married. 
His record of achievements is just another of those 
romances :—the son of a barber who, by the way, lived 
to be ror years of age; but he revolted and studied 
medicine under one of the physicians in his home town, 
Alton, Ill.—“sitting up at night, nearly all night, and 
barbering the next day.” He saved enough money to 
enter coliege; but on account of his color, he could not 
be admitted. A chance passing by a telegraph office, 
and an innocent inquiry of an operator who was clean- 
ing out batteries, started him in telegraphy. His salary 
is $200 a month, and he is the owner of a $22,000 home 
in Chicago. 
i . 7 

The law creating the Negro Industrial Commission 
was‘enacted by the Fiftieth General Assembly, in 1918. 
The purpose of the organization is: “To discover, fer- 
ret out, survey, and recommend remedies, educational, 
moral, and industrial, for the betterment of the Negroes 
of Missouri.” The executive 
secretary of this Commission is 
Robert S. Cobb, who has his of- 
fice in the State Capitol, in 
Jefferson City. He was born 
in Cape Girardeau, Mo., in 
1888, and educated in the pub- 
lic schools and Knoxville Col- 
lege. For twelve years he was 
a teacher in the graded and high 
schools of Missouri, and dur- 
ing the world war he served 
as Business and Religious Sec- 
retary of the Army Y. M. C. A. 
He was appointed a member of 
the Race Relations "Committee 
of the State Conference for Social Welfare which 
convened during October in St. Louis. Mr. Cobb will 
recommend the following remedial legislation to the 
Fifty-third General Assembly, which will convene in 
January, 1925: 

An appropriation of at least $500,000 for the neces- 
sary support and development of Lincoln University 
during the next biennial period; provisions for the 
education of all the children of the state, regardless 
of color or local conditions. (Approximately two thou- 
sand colored children are at this time entirely without 
educational opportunities); a separate institution for 
the colored boys now confined at the Missouri Reforma- 
tory in Booneville, under very unsatisfactory conditions ; 
an adequate appropriation for the establishment of a 
tuberculosis sanitarium for colored people; an appropri- 
ation for a home for feeble-minded colored people; the 
equalization of salaries paid to colored employees of 


Who’s Who? 


Robert S. Cobb 


William L. Brown Ottie B. Graham Arthur E. King 


Ottie B. Graham was educated in the public schools 
of Philadelphia, Howard University, and Columbia Uni- 
wersity. She has won literary prizes offered by Howard 
University and The Crisis. She is devoting her time to 
commercial art and literary work. 





the state in the 
public schools 
and in general, 
—e qual train- 
ing, equal com- 
petency, equal 
remuneration; 
a more nearly 
equitable recog- 
nition of the 
colored citizens 
of the state in 
the matter of 
appointments in 
the various 
forms of public 
service, particu- 
larly in the 
large number of 
interests in 
which colored 
people are di- 
rectly engaged 
or concerned; 
or an adequate 
housing code. 





Francis C. Holbrook 


Opportunity will carry at intervals drawings by Fran- 
cis C. Holbrook as an added feature. The first of these 
are of Negro poets, illustrating the article “Black Verse” 
(page 330). Mr. Holbrook is both a draughtsman and 
an illustrator. He served as Chairman of the Art Com- 
mittee which held a successful exhibit in Albany, N. Y., 
and is a contributor of biographical sketches on colored 


artists. 


William Lester Brown is a nephew of John Brown 
of Harper's Ferry fame. He, too, stands for the libera- 
tion and uplift of colored people. He was born in 
Wisconsin, and is a graduate of Grinnell College. 


° * . 

Arthur E. King has been a special student in eco- 
nomics at McGill University, Canada, and a con- 
tributoer to Industrial Canada, organ of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


Daisy Miller has been a lecturer for the Board of 
Education in New York, on “Negro Dialect in Litera- 
ture,” and for two years a WJZ radio artist on “Negro 
Dialect Stories.” 


Mrs. Alice Dunbar-Nelson is a resident of Wilming- 
ton, Del., who is familiar with political issues in that 
State. She is also a short story writer and author of 
several historical essays. 


* * * 


Frank S. Horne has contributed articles on poetry to 
several important magazines. Until recently he lived 
in Chicago, and is a graduate of the College of the 
City of New York. 

* . 

Dr. Charles H. Garvin served overseas as an officer 
of the U. S. Medical Corps during the World War. He 
is practising in Cleveland, Ohio, where he also serves 
as a member of the city hospital staff. 











